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FOUR CENTURIES OF CHRISTIANITY IN AMERICA. 


We are just entering upon the fifth century of American 
History. At no centennial turning point of our national life 
‘ could a retrospect be taken with circumstances so favorable 

and outlook so wide and clear as now. 

When the first hundred years closed with 1592, America 
& was still little more than a name in the thoughts of men. In 

1692, England was all occupied with the Revolution, which 
had put William of Orange upon the throne of the Stuarts ; 
t France was torn and divided by the persecutions of the 

Huguenots under Louis XIV., while Germany was slowly 

recovering from the thirty years’ war and the robberies of 
' France. In 1792, Christendom was still less in position to 
t contemplate peacefully the place of America and her history 
in the development of Christianity ; for then the horrors of 
the French Revolution, following, asa sort of Satanic carica- 
ture, the American Revolution, and shaking the whole polit- 
ical and social system of Europe to its foundations, blinded 
the eyes of most students of history to the true significance 
of life in the New World. Especially in its relation to the 
progress of Christianity was the discovery of America most 
ignored by scholars a hundred years ago. 
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This could not 
well have been otherwise, for a proper estimate of far-off lands 
b by Christian thinkers is inseparable from some adequate con- 
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ception of the foreign missionary duties of the Church; and 
a century ago the idea of foreign missions was just beginning 
to show itself in Protestant communities. But now 1892 has 
come, and with it many old things have passed forever away, 
and new standing ground, a new horizon, a new world lie 
before the intelligent student. The Parliament of man, the 
federation of the world, have so far become real in the mind of 
Christendom, that the advance of one nation or church is 
carefully followed and more or less imitated by all others. 
At no time in the history of the world was scholarship so 
patient, so humble, so international as now. And at no time 
since the days of the Apostles have Christian leaders and 
teachers been more ready to learn from all sources and labor 
in all directions for the good estate of the whole Church, 
than in our own day. 

What is the estimate, then, which may fairly be formed of 
America and her work for God and humanity, in this high 
court of nineteenth century, cosmopolitan scholarship? 
What has Christianity gained from four hundred years of 
American history ? 


First of all, it might be answered, and this answer includes 
essentially all the rest, Christianity by means of America has 
added to her beneficent domain the largest, most powerful, 
most intelligent, most active and aggressive nation of the 
earth. The sixty-five millions of Christian citizens within 
these United States form the richest acquisition made by 
Christianity in the past four hundred years. Here the perse- 
cuted and the poor of all lands have found a home ; and here, 
taught by necessity, men have set in motion new influences 
and started new activities, which have vitally affected the 
progress of trade and commerce, invention, civil government, 
general culture, and religion. Especially in its religious 
position has the acquisition of America been of supreme im- 
portance to the Church of Christ ; for not only has America 
saved and built into a Christian nation millions of mankind, 
but in doing so she has produced a &ind of Christian nation 
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which is superior to that of any of the lands from which her 
people came. De Tocqueville said, sixty years ago, in his 
Democracy in America, ‘‘ There is no country in the world 
where Christian worship exerts greater influence upon the 
souls of men than in America.’’ Zahn, a German Calvinist, 
of somewhat pessimistic character, is nevertheless compelled 
in his Sketch of the Evangelical Church in America in the Nine- 
teenth Century, 1889, to admit that in growth, in liberty, in 
self-support, in orthodoxy, in reverence for the Bible and the 
Sabbath, and in religious activity, the American Churches 
excel all others. Nippold, a rationalisticGerman theologian, 
in the last edition of his Handbuch der neusten Kirchenges- 
chichte (Bd. III, p. 5) 1892, says that in matters of the ‘‘ Inner 
life’’ as shown in the ‘‘ Gesta Christi’’ none of the European 
State Churches can for a moment compare with the Churches 
in America. And Bryce, in the second edition of his Amert- 
can Commonwealth (Vol. II. p. 583ff.) 1892, sums up the relig- 
ious superiority of America in the following points, the 
enumeration being mine: 


1. The influence of Christianity is greater and more wide- 
spread here than in any part of Europe ; 

2. ‘*The social and economic position of the clergy is 
above that of’’ the clergy in any other land ; 

3. Social jealousies among clergy and denominations do 
not appear in America, as in Europe, because all are on an 


equality and hence they are more ready to co-operate than in 
the old world ; 


4. Churches are much more equally distributed in America 
and better attended than in Europe ; 

5. Interest in theological and religious questions is greater 
here than elsewhere, unless, perhaps in England. Bryce adds: 
‘‘'The Bible and Christian theology altogether do more in the 
way of forming the imaginative background to an average 
American view of the world of man and nature than they do 
in modern Protestant Europe.”’ 

6. The social side of church life is more developed here 
than in Europe: the American congregation is centre of a 
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group of literary, benevolent and other societies, in a way 
little known across the sea. 

7. Personal interest in religious work, and the amount of 
money given for churches, for education, for charity, are 
greater in America than elsewhere. Instead of offering any 
estimate of my own as to the quantitative and qualitative 
character of the contribution which America has made to our 
common Christianity, I have preferred to let these French, 
German and English historians give their judgment. 


in 


I now turn to notice a second phase of this wide subject, 
viz.: the vast mission work which has been undertaken in 
direct and indirect connection with America and her history. 
The very discovery of America was associated in the minds 
of men with the growth of the church. Columbus thought 
of getting money in India with which to equip a missionary 
army to deliver Jerusalem from the Turks and convert the 
Mohammedans. He said the prophet Isaiah showed him the 
way to America. When Luther heard of the new world he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, Germany was converted within eight 
hundred years of the time of the Apostles, and how many 
islands and countries have been discovered, in which after 
fifteen hundred years no such grace has appeared.’’ Soon 
explorers were pressing all along the coast of America, and 
reports came to Europe of divers sorts of strange tribes, 
Eskimo, Micmacs, Mohawks, Aztecs, barbarous and civilized, 
but all sunk in idolatry and degradation. It was not an 
accidental thing that Martin Luther was a boy only nine 
years old when Columbus discovered the new world. The 
Reformation brought a new Christianity to light just when 
God had revealed a new land beyond the sea, to be the dwell- 
ing place of the greatest Protestant nation of the world. The 
cry of the heathen in America appealed to both the Roman 
Catholic and the Reformed Churches of Europe; but years 
passed by before the persecuted and divided Protestants could 
enter upon foreign mission work. The Catholic) Church, 
stirred by the discovery of America, took a new departure in 
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work for the heathen. From Spain and Portugal, also from 
Italy, monks soon set out for the new world. In 1493, a 
Benedictine with twelve companions sailed for America. Soon 
after Portugal sent missionaries to South America. France 
also entered the field, and before long from the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence to the delta of the Mississippi, French mission- 
aries explored new lands for France and baptized new, con- 
verts for the Roman Church. The Jesuit Order especially 
entered into foreign mission work, and sought by the mission 
conquest of America and the East to make up for the loss 
of Protestant Europe. The New World led the Protestants 
more slowly into the foreign field; but when they did enter 
it, they did so with much greater thoroughness. Instead of 
sending a few monks to travel along the rivers and baptize by 
wholesale the wondering Indians, the Protestants decided to 
make their own homes in America, and both preach the gos- 
pel to the heathen and build up a free, Christian common- 
wealth for themselves. The difference between Protestant 
and Roman Catholic mission methods in the new world can 
be seen by a comparison of North America and South Amer- 
ica. Three points especially are worthy of notice: 

1. North America was settled by Protestants, who taught 
the right of individual liberty, the Bible as the rule of faith, 
and Christ alone as Lord of the conscience. South America 
was settled by Roman Catholics, who made ignorance the 
mother of devotion, and obedience to the Church the supreme 
law of life. 

2. North America was settled by farmers and citizens, 
men who looked for a home, a free home, a godly home. 

South America was overrun by soldiers and priests, men 
who sought money and fame, who had no idea of making 
their home in America, and with no thought of liberty. 

3. North America was settled by men of strict, stern 
morals, who brought their wives and children with them, and 
who built up a true, pure family and social system. 

But South America was settled largely by soldiers and ad- 
venturers, men of loose morals, who lived with the native 
women and produced a half-breed uation, which inherited 
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much of the vice and weakness of its origin and has not yet 
risen to true civilization and self-government. 

The settlement of New England took place as part of a planned 
effort to promote religious liberty and also to carry on true 
missionary work in opposition to the false missions of Roman- 
ism. Cotton Mather says that the first general consideration 
‘*for the Plantation of New England ’’ was that it would be 
‘*a service unto the Church of great consequence, to carry 
the gospel unto those parts of the world, and raise a bulwark 
against the Kingdom of Antichrist, which the Jesuits labor to 
rear up in all parts of the world.’’ The earliest Protestant 
foreign missionary efforts took place in connection with 
America. In 1556, the Church of Geneva sent out fourteen 
missionaries to preach the pure Gospel to both heathen and 
Romanists in Brazil. In 1649, under Oliver Cromwell, the 
‘* Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England’’ 
was organized in old England. But this Society arose be- 
cause of the labors of John Eliot, from 1646 on, among the 
Indians in Massachusetts. The labors of Eliot, Mahew, 
Cotton and others among the native Americans and the 
reports of their work published in England led indirectly to 
the organization of the Society for the propagation of the 
Gospel in all parts of the world. Theconversion of America, 
both North and South, to Christianity in connection with the 
Protestant and Catholic churches, is a wonderful result of 
recent history. With the exception of a few small tribes, all 
dwellers in America profess and call themselves Christian. 
It took 1800 years to overtake heathenism in Europe. In 
only four hundred years has American paganism disappeared, 
and its followers have accepted Christianity. And closely 
connected with this speedy conversion of the new world is the 
stimulus which America has given both directly and indirectly 
to foreign missions in all lands. Besides stirring the Mother 
Country to send the Gospel to the heathen, the churches of 
America have been foremost in doing similar work themselves. 
There are about sixty societies, representing all branches of 
the Protestant Church, now sending missionaries from these 
United States to all parts of the heathen world at an expense 
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of about three million dollars a year. A recent German 
writer (Plath, Was bedeutet die Entdeckung Amerikas fir die 
christ. Kirche? 1892) says that the American churches have 
three things which give them the lead in the work of foreign 
missions: first, the active religious life which induces so many 
to offer their services as missionaries, second, the practical 
training of the theological seminaries, which makes mission 
training-schools unnecessary, and finally, the wealth and lib- 
erality of the churches. We cannot glance even in outline at 
the great gains which have come to Christianity through the 
work of American missionaries in India, China, Japan, Africa, 
the Sandwich Islands and elsewhere; but we may observe that 
in certain fields, notably in the Turkish Empire, the fact that 
America has no political interests to defend in the old world 
gives our missionaries a peculiar advantage in their work. 
All intelligent Bulgarians say that Robert College, the mis- 
sionary college of the American Board, trained the Revolu- 
tionary Fathers of Bulgaria; and it looks quite possible that 
our missionaries may form one of the chief factors in the 
solution of the eternal Eastern question, which has kept 
Europe and Asia in ceaseless conflict from the days of Homer 
until the Russo-Turkish war. 


III. 


But it is time to speak of a third important contribution 
which America has made to Christianity, that is the solution 
which it has found of the problem of Church and State. Here 
we touch the distinctive feature of our American Christianity 
in its organized form and in its relation to national life. Our 
Republic, offering a home to men of all creeds, declined to 
unite itself organically to any Church, while protecting and 
encouraging every form of religious faith and life. A free 
Church in a free State was for the first time realized in 
America. Frederick the Great had theories similar to those 
of Franklin and Washington ; but what was a dream in Prus- 
sia became a fact in the United States. The free thoughts of 
English Deists, of French materialists, and of German Pie- 
tists could not reach practical development in the monarch- 
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ical, autocratic political system of Prussia; but in America 
the long training in free ideas enjoyed by the descendants of 
Pilgrims and Puritans, followed by the war of the Revolution, 
led to the full and speedy realization of religious liberty, in a 
way unknown in other lands. What is true of Frederick the 
Great is also largely true of William of Orange. Side by side 
with them may be put George Washington. These three 
great soldiers and statesmen represent the dawn of a new era 
of greater religious toleration; but the European leaders 
could not advance beyond a State-Church system of compre- 
hension with the right of existence granted dissenters ; while 
the American Father of his Country could build up a new 
commonwealth with these free, Calvinistic, Republican, Puri- 
tan, Rights-of-man-principles for its chief corner-stone. In 
America ‘‘ Congress shall make no law respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ;’’ 
that is the constitutional guarantee of the fullest religious 
liberty. And yet the American State is neither agnostic no 
atheistic ; but rather in a broad, deep, essential sense, truly 
Christian. The laws protecting public morals, in defense of 
Sunday, respecting marriage, providing chaplains in army 
and navy and for congress, the taking of oaths, the exemption 
of church property from taxes, the proclamation by President 
and governors of Thanksgiving Day, and fast days, all these, 
besides many distinct utterances of State Constitutions and 
judicial decisions, show that the nation is Christian, though it 
has no established Church. Here for the first time the 
things of Ceesar and the things of God have been fully dis- 
tinguished and each rendered its due. Here the State has 
shaken off all Papalism, all priestly interference ; and here the 
Church has rejected all Erastianism, all civil intermeddling 
in the affairs of religion. The results of this experiment, 
which America made for the benefit of all mankind, are 
declared by Americans to be satisfactory in every respect, 
while foreign scholars in increasing numbers and with grow- 
ing enthusiasm are pointing to our free system as a beacon 
light of liberty enlightening the world. Nippold, a German 
historian, declares that the very first result of the deliverance 
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of the Church from State control in America was ‘‘such a 
revival of religious life in all its forms as no age or land had 
seen before.’’ How far this great object lesson of American 
liberty and newness of life has been learned by other nations, 
and how far the movements for the independence of Church 
and State in various parts of Europe had their origin in 
America, cannot, of course, be measured exactly ; but there 
can be little doubt but they all have felt the powerful influ- 
ence of the new ideas of the new world. The American 
Revolution produced in no small degree the French Revolu- 
tion, and the French Revolution scattered ideas of liberty, 
equality and fraternity through all Christendom. Count 
Cavour, who united Italy and made it one nation against the 
anathemas of the Pope, did so with America before his eyes ; 
and his famous motto of ‘‘A free Church in a free State’’ 
simply stated what America had long realized. In 1848, a 
second Republican wave ran through Europe, shaking 
thrones and moss-covered oligarchies to their foundations ; 
then again did the friends of liberty look to America for light 
and leading. The Swiss Constitution was re-written after the 
American pattern. Austria and Prussia limited their auto- 
cratic rulers by national Constitutions. Germany especially, 
next to Great Britain, has contributed most to the population 
of America, and Germany, next to Britain, has been most 
influenced by American thought. The new German Empire 
has a written Constitution, which limits the power of the 
ruler, requires no religious tests of office-holders, gives every 
man a vote, and proclaims full religious liberty. 

But especially in the struggle to free the Church from State 
control may the example of America be seen in Europe. The 
old Lutherans in Germany rejected the liturgy imposed upon 
their churches in 1822, by the King, and many emigrated to 
America where they founded the powerful Missouri Synod. 
In Holland, Switzerland, Italy and France, Free Churches 
have arisen from 1834 on. The British Colonies, Canada, 
Australia and others, follow the American system of Free 
Churches in a Christian State. The Free Church in Scotland 
left the Established Church to escape government interfer- 
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ence, in 1843. In 1869, the Church of Ireland was dises- 
tablished by Gladstone, after appeals of millions of Irish 
Catholics, who pointed to the free system of America. The 
English government has already taken steps towards the 
disestablishment of the Church in Wales; and it is only a 
question of a few years when the Church of Scotland shall be 
separated from State control. Even in conservative England 
the increasing numbers of dissenters, the Methodists, Congre- 
gationalists, Baptists and others, without the Church, and 
not a few within the Church, especially the ritualistic party, 
who in their Romish tendencies chafe at secular interference, 
point to America as the happy land where every man is relig- 
iously free, and wish more and more for similar freedom in 
England. There is no doubt at all but the whole movement 
of modern life in both Church and State is towards what De 
Tocqueville called ‘‘ the general equality of conditions,” an 
equality which puts all men religiously on the same level 
before God, and all citizens legally on the same level before 
the law. The drift is as certain as the movement of time 
away from kings, and lords, and oligarchies, and the rule of 
the classes, and towards government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. It is equally certain that a like 
current of triumphant democracy is carrying the Church in 
every land away from popes, and bishops and hierarchies of 
every sort, and bearing it towards the organized priesthood of 
all believers, the equality of all Christians, and the rights of 
the Church to self-government. These free ideas are in the 
air everywhere ; they fill the sky of Christendom, as the star- 
dust fills great spaces in the astronomer’s heaven; but in 
America these new thoughts of full religious liberty have 
first taken shape upon a grand scale; here this star-dust 
has come out of chaos into cosmos, and spun itself into a 
world of light, resplendent in the heavens, a guide and an 
inspiration to all true lovers of country and all true lovers 
of God. Two things which mark American Church life 
in a pre-eminent degree are congregationalism and _ spirit- 
uality ; the claim of the local church to manage its own 
affairs, and a sharp separation between the church and the 
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world. It does not matter much in America whether a con- 
gregation is called Methodist or Presbyterian, Baptist or 
Episcopalian ; in every case it is full of the spirit of self-gov- 
ernment ; and the man who in civil life rejects taxation or 
legislation without repre-entation, demands the same rights 
in the Church even though General Assemblies and Houses 
of Bishops may form part of the system. In like manner the 
church member and the citizen are sharply distinguished. It 
is not taken for granted that a man is a Christian because he 
goes to church occasionally. Everywhere in our country the 
spiritual character of the Church is recognized ; its demands 
for holiness are respected; and its exercise of discipline 
endorsed by public opinion. In close harmony with this 
spiritual conception of the Church and its right to manage its 
own affairs is the vital union which exists between the various 
churches in America and their theological seminaries. In 
Europe, Divinity Schools form a department of the State Uni- 
versity ; the civil power, the politicians of the day, appoint 
the professors of theology, who may be men utterly out of 
sympathy with the great mass of the Church for-whom they 
are to train pastors and teachers. Now this whole tendency 
in the American churches, this prominence given to the idea 
of the Church as a free, spiritual Brotherhood in both life 
and education for life, is just in the line of the hopes and 
aims of the most advanced and most spiritually minded Chris- 
tians in other lands. In the various international gatherings, 
such as the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, the General Conven- 
tion of Episcopalians, the Evangelical Alliance, the interna- 
tional meetings of the Y. M. C. Associations, the world-wide 
Missionary Conferences, the Ecumenical Councils of Con- 
gregationalists and Methodists, the International Sunday 
School Conventions and many others, the Christian friends in 
Council learn more and more that what is a dream in Europe 
is largely a fact in America. Through these great meetings, 
through traveling Americans, preachers, missionaries, evan- 
gelists, through the return of many Europeans to their own 
lands from America, through writings of men like De Tocque- 
ville, Nippold, Bryce and others, who have described Ameri- 
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can institutions chiefly in order to induce their own people to 
admire and adopt what is good in our system, the influence 
of the free, advanced thought of America is pouring by a 
thousand inlets into the minds and hearts of the statesmen 
and Christians of the nations of the earth. Our country has 
given as a permanent contribution to Christian history the 
splendid theory, and the equally splendid illustration of a free 
Church in a free State. The religious liberty which was 
reached in other lands in the throes of revolutions and 
counter-revolutions, and which still bears the scars and | 
disproportions of conflict upon it, was permitted to develop in 

America alone in a normal way. (Nippold.) Hence our form j 
of religious freedom is fitted as no other to present an object 

lesson to other lands. The Protestant Reformation of the j 
sixteenth century was filtered through a second Reformation 
by the Puritans in the seventeenth century ; then this twice 
reformed religion was transferred to America, where, far from 
the old-world systems, it was again revised and began to de- 
velop a new world of ideas, now known as American. 


IV. 

In this connection we may notice a further important con- 3 
tribution which America has made to Christianity ; I refer to ‘ 
the far-reaching influence which Protestant North America cs 
has exerted upon the Roman Catholic Church. This influence j 
is felt of course most powerfully by Catholics living in our 3 


country ; but it is also recognized through every part of the 
Roman Church. The social, political and ecclesiastical sys- 
tem of America rests upon the free, republican, Calvinistic 
principles of the Pilgrims and Puritans, who made the town 
meeting and the church meeting the sources of law, order, and 
discipline. Now the Roman Catholic system arose in the 
Roman Empire; it is a priestly imitation of Ceesarism ; it is an 
ecclesiastical absolutism. Hence the conscientious Roman 
Catholic in America finds himself ‘an imperialist of the most 
unquestioning sort in his religion, while he is an out and out 
Republican, believing in the sovereignty of the people, in 
politics. Here then is a glaring inconsistency ; the town 
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meeting is all right, but the church meeting is all wrong ; the 
voice of the people is the voice of God in national affairs, 
but in matters of religion the cry of a million is as nothing in 
opposition to the utterance of a priest. The consistent man, 
therefore, will very likely choose the one and reject the other ; 
if he decides to be a faithful citizen he will break with his 
church ; if he hold to his church, he will more or less forsake 
the free institutions of his country. The outcome of this state 
of things in America can be seen in two results : first in the 
great loss of followers which the Romish Church has sus- 
tained, and second in the much more liberal spirit which 
prevails among American Catholics than is found in such 
lands as Italy, Spain, Austria or Ireland. A Roman Catholic 
scholar thinks there are now (cf. Zhe /ndependent, June 6, 
1889 ) about twelve million Catholics in America,* of whom 
eight millions are Irish and of Irish descent; but he says 
there ought to be fifteen million Irish Catholics alone; hence 
seven millions have been lost to the Church, nearly half its 
followers. And German Catholics show equal loss. In 1870, 
of a population of thirty-eight millions twelve per cent were 
Catholics; in 1880, of a population of fifty millions only 
twelve and one-half per cent were Catholics, showing that the 
growth of Catholics has barely equalled that of the nation. 
Doubtless many Catholics in America have drifted into infi- 
delity ; but many have also become Protestants, and are active 
in Christian work. On the other hand, those who cling to 
the Church do so in a more independent spirit than is found 
elsewhere. The free air of America, the rights of citizens, 
the public meetings, the public schools, the free press, the 
abundance of reading, the facility of travel, the equality of 
all men before the law, the rights of private judgment every- 
where claimed in public opinion —all these influences carry 
Congregationalism and ideas of spiritual liberty even into the 
dark recesses of Polish and Italian Catholic churches among 
us. We have but to listen to sermons in Romish churches in 
America, see their Sunday-schools, notice their young peo- 





* The last census gave only 6,250,045 Roman Catholic communicants in America. 
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ple’s societies, observe their parish papers, see how futile 
are priestly threats, or follow the discussions going on in 
Church publications, in which the American party in the 
Church is led by Archbishop Ireland, supported by our Amer- 
ican Cardinal, blessed by the Papal Legate, and favored by 
the Pope himself; we need only glance at these things to see 
the great forward step taken by American Catholicism. And 
wherever these advanced American ideas spread, there a sim- 
ilar disintegration of Roman Catholicism begins ; for constitu- 
tional theories and practices in the State can never flourish 
side by side with arbitrary, absolutist claims and usages in 
the church. We see South America full of Republics, all 
imitating our Great Republic, but all trying to continue Cath- 
olic. The result is, on the one hand, that the free State is con- 
stantly in collision with the autocratic Church ; and, on the 
other, the priestly Church every little while favors a revolu- 
tion, to upset some troublesome government. There can 
never be a stable Republic in a Roman Catholic land, for the 
true republicans must forsake their church, and infidels and 
men of no church never develop patriotic convictions strong 
enough to hold a government together. The men of piety 
and of deep convictions will stay in the church, and the 
church as an absolute monarchy can never favor republican 
ideas. Hence the failure of the Republic so often in France, 
Spain, Mexico. But these free ideas are in the air, and they 
are spreading fast. Mexico and South America are devel- 
oping the Republican system, and in doing so they are 
limiting and modifying Catholicism by the new ideas. Swit- 
zerland and France are republics; Belgium is apparently 
on the eve of becoming also a republic; and in all these 
lands the recognition of the rights of the people in the State 
is being followed with increasing recognition of their rights 
also in the Church. The papacy itself has lost its temporal 
power, and leans more than ever upon religious influences. 
Leo XIII has heartily recognized the French Republic, and 
seems inclined to favor popular institutions. When we add 
the remark that the public school system, which has been 
such a power in promoting liberal ideas in America, is taking 
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strong hold of leading Catholic countries, all our hopes grow 
brighter. In France, six hundred and eighty-one of every one 
thousand children of school age were in school in 1878. In 
Spain nearly one-half of the children between six and twelve 
years of age ( 453 in 1,000) were in school at the same time. 
In Italy, since the overthrow of the civil rule of the Pope, 
where there were one million children in school in 1861, 
there were over two millions in 1878, not to speak of nearly 
half a million men and women learning to read in night 
schools and Sunday schools. 
V. 

The limits of this paper will allow me further to refer only 
to a few moral and social reforms in which America has con- 
tributed to the advance of Christian civilization. And first of 
all we may notice the recognition and the honor given to 
woman. The Congress of the United States appointed a Board 
of Women toco-operate with a Board of Men in organizing and 
carrying out the World’s Columbian Exposition. That is the 
first official national and international recognition of woman 
upon so splendid a scale, and naturally enough America first 
took such a step, for American legislation and American 
usage lead the world in favor of woman. In all matters of 
property and business, of personal earnings, of relation to 
children, our laws now give woman essentially all the rights 
enjoyed by men. She is free to do anything which she is qual- 
ified to undertake. Hence female physicians are numerous, 
lady lawyers are not uncommon, not a few are public lecturers, 
and some are preachers of the gospel. In certain occupations 
they enjoy almost a monopoly; stenographers and _ type- 
writers are nearly all ladies, they form a large proportion of 
clerks, while of the teachers in our public schools 104,000 
are male, and 191,000 female. Besides colleges especially for 
women, many prominent institutions are open to both sexes, 
putting woman on an educational equality unknown in other 
lands. The thought and heart of woman are by such ad- 
vantages stirred to an extent greater than in Europe; hence, as 
Bryce remarks, ‘‘ the number of women who write is infinitely 
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larger in America than in Europe.’’ This intellectual activity 
also brings our women to the front in all works of charity and 
philanthropy. Most of our orphan asylums, ‘‘homes’’ for 
the poor, and charitable institutions are conducted by women. 
Bryce says ‘‘in no other country have women borne so con- 
spicuous a part in the promotion of moral and philanthropic 
causes.’” Think alone of what the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union has done for the training of the young, 
for raising the fallen, and for the advancement of woman. 
Another great reform, in which America leads the way, may 
naturally be noticed here, that is Temperance, the reform of 
drunkenness. Our churches take higher ground on this 
question than the churches of any other land. The great 
majority of our ministers are total abstainers, and most church 
members follow their example. In very many churches un- 
fermented wine is used at the Lord’s Supper. In the social 
life of American Christians, the appearance of wine is excep- 
tional compared with the custom in similar circles in Europe. 
Temperance Societies are strong and active in every part of 
our country. Not a few cities have the sale of liquor excluded 
from residence districts. Some towns, college towns and 
others, allow no saloons in their midst. America also has 
first introduced absolute constitutional prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors within a State. 
Maine, Iowa, Kansas, Dakota have adopted this system in 
the North, while in the South, some States, as Georgia, have 
introduced prohibition by districts. The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union has done very valuable work, not the least 
in having systematic instruction respecting the evil of alco- 
holic beverages introduced into the public schools of most of 
our States. It is true that the use of liquor and the power of 
the saloon in .\merica are frightful to contemplate, but it is 
also true that beer drinking and whisky drinking have their 
strongholds among the German, Irish, Jewish and other 
foreign elements of our population. Fully seven-eighths of 
city saloons are in their hands. It is further true that the 
American churches, the American religious papers, the 
American temperance literature, the best American home‘s 
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and American legislation recognize the evil in a way not seem 
elsewhere, and are grappling with the drink problem with 
an earnestness and thoroughness which turn the eyes of all 
social reformers upon us. I can refer to but one other direc- 
tion in which American Christian life is leading the way to- 
wards higher things; it is in our efforts to mitigate the 
inhumanity of war and if possible to have the arbitration of 
peace take the place of the decision of the sword. Weare the 
only great nation that keeps no standing army. The 20,000 
soldiers in the service of the Republic are only a national 
police, and when our Indians become citizens even this smal] 
force may be diminished. The founders and framers of the 
Republic were farmers and business men and not soldiers, 
hence our whole history and traditions run in favor of peaceful 
pursuits. Our wars have been almost entirely in defense of 
our liberties, our rights, or our very existence as a nation. 
And in such wars we have sought to introduce the tenderest 
respect for human rights even upon the fields of death. The 
code of instructions published by our government during the 
war of the rebellion shows the most advanced ethics ever 
prescribed to belligerents. The distinguished Swiss German 
jurist, Bluntschti, proposed such principles of action in war in 
his code for a Law of Nations, (cf. Brace— Gesta Christi, p. 335,) 
but the United States were the first nation that set forth his 
ideal code as the working rule for its armies in the field. 
Killing or wounding of prisoners, insults to women, unworthy 
treatment of religion or art or culture, the plunder of private 
property, retaliation except when absolutely necessary, were 
all forbidden. But beyond lightening the horrors of war, 
America, nobly seconded by the mother country, England, has 
taken the first great step towards the settlement of inter- 
national differences by arbitration, and perhaps the ultimate 
establishment of a great Supreme Court of appea! for all 
peoples. As early as 1794 the Northeastern boundary between 
the possessions of the Northern States and Britain was fixed 
by arbitration, just as the Northwestern boundary was decided 
in 1872. The vast Alabama award at Geneva in 1872, fixing 
the damages due this country at $15,000,000, and its prompt 
VoL. XII.—NO. 67 2 
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payment by England, were an object lesson to all Christendom. 

True republicanism, true democracy, means the brotherhood of 
man, and the brotherhood of man when fully understood and 

realized must so break down middle walls of partition, so over- 
throw artificial restrictions of trade and commerce, so destroy 

national and social prejudice that war between one country 

and another will be plainly suicidal, the destruction of the best 
interests of all concerned. America believes in the prin- 
ciples of peace and fraternity as no other land does; and 

America by her providential situation has no enemies to fear, 

and needs to keep no great armies within her borders: hence 
America is in a position, as no other nation, to help France, 

Italy, Germany, Austria, lands now groaning beneath vast 
military burdens, towards the place of disarmament and peace. 
In all those lands the Socialists, the Republicans, the liberals 
oppose the vast expense, and the danger to peace involved in 
keeping such mighty armies. And in all these nations the 
happy condition of America is pointed to as the true solution 
of the problem. ‘The burden of six millions of soldiers, active 
and reserved, kept by the five chief nations of Europe at an 
expense of $500,000,000 a year, is one of the saddest stum- 
bling blocks in the way of Christian civilization, and shows 
how far Christendom yet is from following the teachings of 
the Prince of Peace. The only reason for such armaments is 
fear, and fear springs from hate, and hate is the child of in- 
justice ; hence Europe shakes beneath the tread of armed men 
because might is considered right, and, as Napoleon said, God 
is believed to be onthe side of the strongest battalions. If 
nations would submit to the decision of justice, if European 
parliaments would follow in the wider field what America does 
in the narrower field, and submit to the claims of some great 
International Constitution, the day might not be far off when 
the sword should be beaten into the plowshare and the spear 
into the pruning hook, and man learn the art of war no more. 

H. M. Scorr. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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FIELD WORK FOR SUNDAY CLOSING. 


Changes of front in the contest for Sunday closing of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago have been so swift and frequent that 
only an expert, watching and noting every movement, can 
give us the data necessary for a calm judgment on this sig- 
nificant fragment of national history. We have, therefore, 
asked our Sabbath reform editor to give such facts in 
chronological order. He has worked tirelessly, and, except 
in lecturing, con amore, with no obligation to do more than 
others, except zodlesse oblige. Newspaper reform and re- 
form methods are suggested by the article, in addition to 
its Sabbath reform value. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR SABBATH REFORM EDITOR’S DIARY. 


May 3, 1893.—Began to-day at Louisville, Ky., in a State Sabbath 
Convention, another campaign against World’s Fair Sunday opening, 
which has all the traits of its parents, greed and infidelity. The news 
from Chicago indicates all too plainly that directors will open by hook 
or crook, or both, if not prevented. Inaugurated the war against Sun- 
day opening three years ago this spring, and this is the third pitched 
battle. Having beaten the enemy in the two former fights, ‘‘ horse, 
foot and dragoons,” that is, directors, infidels and saloons, why should 
we not win again, the enemy having received no reinforcements, while 
we have been strengthened by the transfer from his ranks to ours of 
some who believed in Sunday opening dy /aw, but do not believe in the 
lawless Sunday opening now proposed. Some who have shared in the 
two former victories are disgusted if not also discouraged to see that the 
enemy still insists on fighting. But reformers need to learn that what- 
ever battles we win, the war with evil will goon. The army of evil 
never disbands after a defeat, nor should we after a victory. This par- 
ticular issue, manifestly, will not be settled until the battle of the 
courts is fought, not even then, perhaps, unless executive force is added 
to the legislative and judicial decrees. The Indian fighters of old Fort 
Dearborn may yet be needed to subdue foes as subtle and as savage as 
they ever met in the lava beds of the frontier. Directors who have been 
breaking the State Sabbath laws and liquor laws for months will not 
desist from Sunday opening merely because the courts declare anew 
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that it is unlawful. It is clear that there should be a federal injunction 
against Sunday opening to protect the law while it is being tested judi- 
cially. At the convention to-day secured the adoption of the following 
resolutions, the first shots on our side, so far as known, in this third 
battle: 


Resolved, That we urge all who profess to be either Christian or hu- 
mane or both to resist the temptation to save time and money by going 
to or returning from, the World's Fair on Sunday trains in violation of 
the rights of conscience and the right to rest of railroad men who have 
protested against them. 

Resolved, That we concur with President T. W. Palmer, of the Colum- 
bian Commission, Chicago, that Sunday opening would injure the 
World's Fair financially by leading many who believe that the Sabbath, 
the law, and the contract should be kept, to feel it their Christian and 
patriotic duty to stay away. 


The people were urged also to lobby by letters both at Chicago and 
Washington, writing or telegraphing to President Palmer brief appeals 
of the same import as the second resolution, and to President Cleveland, 
urging him through the Attorney General to secure federal injunction 
against threatened violation of law. 

Before leaving the city suggested to a Y. M. C. A. secretary, just 
arriving to attend National Secretaries’ Conference, that it should say 
amen to our non-attendance resolution and have the telegram fol- 
low ours to Chicago. 

May 4.—Sunday openers encouraged by report of National Commis- 
sion’s Judiciary Committee which says significantly: ‘‘The question 
may be considered as settled unless the said Commission may hereafter 
lawfully take order modifying the same.’’ If report had stopped at 
‘settled’? the Commission would not have been to blame for the first 
official act toward unsettling it. Went to Cincinnati and spoke before 
Evangelical Alliance, by which Louisville resolutions were adopted and 
also telegrams sent to President Palmer and President Cleveland. The 
Y. M.C. A. and Y. P.S. C. E. also sent like telegrams. Sent one my- 
self signed as Honorary Secretary of International Law and Order 
League, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Kansas Sabbath Associations, 
Corresponding Secretary Reform Bureau, etc. Letters were again 
urged. Also ‘‘ touched the button’’ of the associated press, and set the 
machinery of our campaign going in all the leading papers of the 

nation, telling others what to do by telling what had just been done in 
Cincinnati. The dispatch was sent out exactly as written. Reformers 
might often use this mighty engine of the press and the mightier Asso- 
ciated Press if they would learn how to do it, and do it. During the 
day sent out many letters to leaders suggesting use of like resolutions 
and telegrams everywhere. Our first effort must be to induce the gov- 
ernment or Commission to enforce the law. If that fails we must do it 
ourselves 
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May 5.—Spent the day writing letters and Christian Statesman edito- 
rials by which to enlist wide co-operation in the plan of fortifying Presi- 
dent Palmer in his conviction that Sunday opening would injure the 
Fair, and in the further plan of persuading the President to secure fed- 
eral injunction. Spoke in the evening to Xenia Rest Day League, 
which adopted the before-mentioned resolutions for Chicago and tele- 
graphed the President the request for injunction. All were urged to 
write letters besides or send telegrams, and some did so. 

It is a curious illustration of the fact that many respectable Ameri- 
cans consider law as mere advice, that the Episcopal Church Club of 
Chicago is to-day reported as favoring Sunday opening despite the law- 
breaking and contract-breaking involved. The Unitarian Unity Club 
of Boston takes the same position. 


May 6.—By a forced march, rising in the small hours, reached in mid- 
afternoon, Evansville, Ind., the second city in the State in population. 
Find by the papers that the National Commission yesterday adopted, 
forty-seven to fourteen, the report of its Judiciary Committee, presented 
on the 4th, which is understood to be a declaration that the action of 
Congress is wot final. Just before the vote, our telegrams from Cincin- 
nati were read. This second record of them in the associated press will 
set others to telegraphing. Mr. Higinbotham, President of Directory 
ana Council, is reported as having said yesterday morning that he had 
not yet ordered the gates closed to-morrow. He did so after the méet- 
ing of the Commission. No official action looking toward opening has 
been taken in the local Directory except that its judiciary committee 
has reported that the temporary withholding by Congress of $570,000 of 
its appropriation forfeits the contract,—a flimsy plea, as dispatches from 
Washington show that the Directory has been drawing on balance of 
the appropriation ever since they began to use this pretext for breaking 
a contract on which two millions of money have been received. That a 
majority of the Board of Lady Managers favor Sunday opening, even 
when it cannot be done legally, is shown by the vote yesterday, laying 
on the table a motion that there shall be no Sunday opening of the 
Woman’s Building in any case. Let those who think woman’s vote 
would bring in the millennium, take notice. After several hours’ pen 
work against Sunday opening, went to County Sabbath-school Conven- 
tion, and after an address on Questioning turned the interest to the 
Sabbath Question, namely, Will the Sabbath, the law and the contract 
be broken at Chicago? 


May 7.—Spoke at leading Presbyterian church, as usual on Sabbath 
morning, utilizing the interest in the national aspect of the subject to dis- 
cuss the local and personal phases also. Whatever happens at Chicago, 
in the land and world at large, this agitation is education as to the mani- 
fold worth of the Sabbath. In the union afternoon meeting in Evans’ 
Hall and at Trinity Methodist church in the evening, other aspects of 
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the question were presented. The union meeting adopted the Louis- 
ville resolutious and sent telegrams in substance like those from 
Cincinnati. The people were also urged to write to Chicago and 
Washington. 


May 8.—By another forced march, starting soon after midnight, reached 
Columbus, Ohio, to speak to Ohio Sabbath Association and get them to 
join in calling by telegraph, a National Conference of Sabbath reform 
leaders for the 11th, which they did. Papers report gates not open yes- 
terday but as a rumor of opening was encouraged by the management a 
crowd came to the gates ; estimated at from 15,000 to 150,000. We shall 
know nothing surely until official count is made. But numbers prove 
nothing. There are as many as 150,000 in Chicago that would like to be 
allowed to break some other commandmertts beside the fourth. The 
gates were not closed to those who had free passes, as they should have 
been, this illegal favoritism seeming to be an intentional aggravation to 
those shut out, to promote agitation. The Chicago /nter Ocean, though 
formerly for Sunday opening, declares that it would now be bad policy 
to violate the law and so offend a constituency strong enough to have 
secured legislation from Congress. The Pittsburg Times is another 
former advocate of Sunday opening that now condemns even the dis- 
cussion of it as ‘‘bad faith.” The Pittsburg Commercial Gazette is 
ably opposing Sunday opening as it always has opposed it. The Mail 
and Express is fighting Sunday opening with its usual valor in its edi- 
torial and news departments and also in the Pearl of Days department, 
of Rev. Dr. J. H. Knowles. Its last Saturday’s issue reports that Dr. 
Knowles has sent an earnest telegram to Attorney General Olney in 
behalf of the American Sabbath Union, ‘“‘ representing fourteen denomi- 
nations.’’ The Executive Committee of the Ohio Endeavorers, now in 
session in Cincinnati, would have taken strong action for non-attend- 
ance if the gates had been opened yesterday. In reply to my letter of 
the 4th, President Palmer of the Commission writes, in letter received 
to-day, but dated 6th, ‘‘I shall do all in my power to prevent Sunday 
opening until otherwise ordered by the Commission.’’ 

To-day brings first news of Clingman suit to be pressed in an Illinois 
State Court for an injunction against closing. 


May 9, zo.—At Beaver County Sabbath-school Convention, after 
addresses on teaching topics, aroused interest in the Sunday opening 
battle and secured enthusiastic adoption of usual resolutions and tele- 
grams, with usual urgent appeal for personal letters. Secured attendance 
of Rev. H. H. George, D. D., for National Conference. See by papers 
that the National Commission gave another encouragement to the 
Directory’s spirit of insurrection by failing to pass a resolution on the 
8th, containing these words: ‘‘ Resolved, that this Commission regards 
the rule requiring the gates to be closed on Sunday asa binding and 
final determination of this subject both in law and fact.’’ In measuring 
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out the blame for the trouble and dishonor which this agitation will 
bring on our nation, it is important to remember that the National Com- 
mission officially invited it by saying a second time when it failed to pass 
this resolution that the law of Congress is not final. On the Sth also the 
Chicago City Council resolved in favor of Sunday opening, just as if 
there had been no law in tke way, in the avowed interest of the city’s 
five millions of stock. The hypocritical plea of pure philanthropy is at 
last sent to the rear. On the gth Messrs. Peck and Gage of the Direc- 
tory both advocated opening in newspaper interviews but both agreed 
that arrangements shonld be madeso that the Government’s money 
should first be paid back. Let us see if even so much honor will be 
found among the law-breaking directors as to do this. Started on night 
train for the National Conference of leaders. 


May 11.—Morning papers show need of our Conference to prevent 
the scattering of our fire. A State denominational convention yester- 
day sent its resolutions to Director General Davis, an officer of merely 
nominal power, to whom almost no other resolutions have been sent. 
All sent to Chicago should be concentrated on President Palmer, except 
duplicates, and so all sent to Washington, on President Cleveland, with 
duplicates for Attorney General. Met at Y. M. C. A. with Rev. Dr. H. H. 
George, Field Secretary of the American Sabbath Union, Rev. Dr. R. V. 
Hunter, Chairman of Y. P. S.C. E. Sabbath Closing Committee, Rev. 
W. F. McCauley, President of Ohio Endeavorers, Rev. S. E. Lewis, Sec- 
retary of Ohio Evangelical Ailiance, Rev. H. A. Thompson, Rev. Homer 
J. Smith, Rev. R. B. Patton, Rev. Omar Lawrence of the Ohio Sabbath 
Association. Other leaders sent letters authorizing use of their names in 
an appeal to the country. Wrote such an appeal and plan of campaign, 
which the conference adopted with slight changes. (See Christian States- 
man, May 20, p. 4.) A condensation of the appeal was sent out through 
the Associated Press from Coiumbus exactly as written. The Ohio State 
Journal agreed to publish appeal in full. It is another addition to the 
list of papers once in favor of Sunday opening, but not in favor of it 
now when it would be unlawful. Left orders for marked copies to be 
sent to leaders of Sabbath reform, to officials at Chicago and Washing- 
ton, to best daily papers, leaving weeklies for later copies in slips. The 
appeal expressed desire for true success of the Fair; concurred with 
Inter Ocean that Sunday opening would hinder that success; recited 
action of Congress to show that it is anarchistic even to agitate for 
Sunday opening when it can be accomplished only by violation of law 
and contract, even if money should be returned; showed that official acts 
of Commission and Directory indicated that both were intending to 
break the law; exposed the tricks and sophistries which were being 
used to deceive the people; and urged the sending of telegrams and 
letters to Washington and Chicago, conscientious non attendance until 
the question is settled, and the raising of a large fund to fight the battle 
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in the courts. Was made chairman of ‘‘ World’s Fair Sabbath Closing 
Committee’’ of five, with Rev. H. H. George, D. D., as Secretary and 
Treasurer, and Rev. H. A. Thompson, Rey. R. V. Hunter and Hon. E. 
F. Cragin, as the other members of the Committee. 

May 12.—Pian of yesterday proclaimed to-day by Associated Press. 
En route from Columbus eastward. Fifty delegates claiming to repre- 
sent all the Protestant denominations in Chicago met last night and 
appealed to the directors not to open. 

May 13.—Morning paper opened in crossing ferry from Jersey City to 
New York, brings news that yesterday the Directory decided, with seven 
dissenting votes, on Sunday opening of the Fair “‘ grounds ”’ (not ‘‘ build- 
ings’) at twenty-five cents admittance. Thank God, the forces of 
righteousness were first in line this time—one day ahead. Yesterday’s 
action was based on a theory of the Directory’s attorney, Mr. Walker, 
that the law of Congress closes the “* buildings’’ but not the “ grounds,”’ 
a distinction worthy of the worst shyster inthe Tammany Tombs. Any 
one who has read the debates, which show the intent of the law, cannot 
fail to see that Congress made no such distinction, nor does even the 
letter of the law warrant it. The division might be made on grounds of 
State jurisdiction but not as an interpretation of the law of Congress. 
The Boston 7raveller calls it ‘‘asly evasion.’’ When the fact is taken 
into account that the opening yesterday voted by the directors contains 
no proposal whatever to pay back the money, the editor finds stronger 
language necessary, and calls it ‘‘a contemptible trick.’? With hurried 
breakfast, went at once to the telegraph office to set the forces of defense 
in motion all over the country. Sent telegraphic messages to Boston 
Traveller, Chicago /nter Ocean, News and Record, urging their readers 
to have resolutions adopted on the morrow (the Sabbath) and telegraphed 
to Washington and Chicago. Sent telegrams of suggestion to Sabbath 
reform leaders in many cities, twelve dollars worth in all,and then a 
message by the Associated Press as to our plan of defense, as already 
indicated. Called also at offices of Christian at Work, Observer and 
Evangelist with suggestions as to editorial support of our cause, which 
were adopted. Sent suggestions also to my own paper and to President 
Cleveland and President Palmer. There are some rumors from Wash- 
ington that the law may be defended by Secretary Carlisle. Afternoon 
Mail and Express reports the National Commissioners ‘‘indignant,”’ 
not at the opening so much as at the ordering of it by the local Directory 
without their concurrence. Commissioner St. Clair, one of the most 
active advocates of Sunday opening, is talking of calling out the troops 
to defend, not the law but the dignity of the Commission. A significant 
utterance of President Palmer of the Commission should be here put on 
record : 


‘“‘This Sabbath closing business is assuming an unworthy guise. It 
is readily seen that the directors do not wish the Fair open on account 
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of the public, but because of the money that will accrue from such a 
course. Money is the object and the only one, and when money becomes 
king over such an institution itcannot but sink in the estimation of 


people.”’ 

This paper also contains the names of the seven directors who voted 
against opening, namely : Victor F. Lawson (proprietor of 7he News 
Record and News, which oppose Sunday opening vigorously as unlaw- 
ful and dishonorable), I. N. Camp, Elbridge E. Keith, Mark L. Craw- 
ford, Chas L. Hutchinson, William D. Kerfoot, William D. Ketcham. 
It is said that some of these voted No only because they desired a 
complete opening. The first three named, however, if not more, are 
opposed on grounds of religion and honor. The work of our Columbus 
Conference appears in the report of a strong protest and appeal sent 
this morning to Chicago and Washington from the United Brethren’s 
General Conference at Dayton, put through by McCauley and Thompson. 

May 14.—Presented the national and personal aspects of the Sabbath 
question at leading Baptist and Methodist churches in Worcester, Mass., 
in the latter case speaking at anniversary of Epworth League. Bade 
these audiences and a revival meeting at Y. M. C. A. in afternoon hear 
the voice of the Lord of the Lord’s Day crying ‘‘WriTE.’’ Arranged 
for numerous telegrams to be sent to-morrow by Presidents of Y. M. 
C. A., and Endeavor Union and by business men. 

May 15.—Associated Press dispatches in to-day’s papers all over the 
country announce that Hon. E. F. Cragin of our committee, now in New 
York, was yesterday in conference with Dr. Knowles and others with 
reference to arousing the people: also that the Massachusetts Sunday 
Protective League on Saturday appealed by telegraph to Attorney-Gen- 
eral Olney to defend the national law. The papers also report that the 
telegrams sent him hitherto were forwarded when received to his 
representative in Chicago, Mr. Milchrist, without orders except to ‘‘ ex- 
ercise his best judgment in the matter.”” The Associated Press reports 
and the editorials in the daily press, with a few exceptions, lament the 
exclusion of the people yesterday, and so advocate lawlessness, as is 
natural in view of their own practice in law-breaking Sunday issues. 
The Executive Committee of the Worcester Endeavor Union not only 
sent telegrams to Washington and Chicago to-day but urged each local 
Endeavor Society to do the same.. Its president also printed freely, 
one thousand cards containing Louisville resolution and another ap- 
pealing to President Cleveland and Attorney-General Olney and an 
urgent suggestion of letters and telegrams, for use in Worcester, Boston, 
and throughout the country. The Worcester Spy to-day joius the list ot 
papers that formerly favored Sunday opening but oppose it because now 
impossible except through law-breaking and contract-breaking. After- 
noon papers report that this morning the Committee of the Congrega- 
tional National Council, as required by its conditional vote to exhibit 
only ina Sabbath-keeping fair, voted that the exhibit, despite large 
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expense, should be at once withdrawn if Sunday opening was not 
prevented. The Endeavor headquarters also spcke to President Palmer 
in the following telegram of this date : 

‘One million and a half members of Christian Endeavor Societies 
will stand by the commissioners in bringing an injunction against Higin- 
botham and associates if they open the gates on Sunday. Have wired 
President Cleveland end Attorney-General Olney. 

“JOHN WILLIS BAER, General Secretary.”’ 


The Massachusetts Evangelical Alliance this morning sent to Presi- 
dent Cleveland a wisely-worded telegram prepared by Dr. Plumb, in 
which his opposition to the proposed Sunday concert at his inauguration 
was recalled and also that the action of Congress was based on the rep- 
resentative petitions of forty millions of our people, urging that Pres- 
ident notify Directory that he would resist with national troops, if nec- 
essary, violation of national law. 

The Methodist Preachers’ Meeting of New York City and the Free 
Methodists of Chicago, sent equally urgent telegrams to the Attorney- 
General and the Commission this morning. Chaplain McCabe’s letter 
refusing to speak at Methodist Congress on account of Directors’ action 
is published to-day. The Executive Committee of the American Sabbath 
Union also sent official telegrams to Cleveland, Carlisle, Olney and 
Palmer this morning. The only Chicago church reported as taking 
action yesterday on the Directory’s declaration of war is the Union Park 
Congregational. The others are waiting for the action of the Commis- 
sion which we think they should have influenced by resolutions. 
Thomas B. Bryan of the Directory, published to-day a long letter to the 
Commission defending the Directory’s action against the charge of being 
doubly illegal in ignoring the Commission and disobeying Congress. 
The letter makes a good point against the Commission’s criticisms of 
the Directory for disobeying Congress, that the Commission was itself 
the first body to decide that the joint management can “totally set aside 
the so-called law of Congress.’’ Of this law the letter says, ‘‘ At best it 
amounts to an expression of Congressional preference, and is not a law 
accompanied with a penalty.”” Because Congress, assuming it was deal- 
ing with gentlemen, omitted the ‘‘penalty’’ this director and his asso- 
ciates propose to commit the crime forbidden. 

May 16.—Heavy rain made Worcester’s union meeting to-night small, 
but the forty telegrams for Presidents Cleveland and Palmer and Attor- 
ney-General Olney, expressed in variety of terms but all appealing for 
enforcement of the law, were taken for individual use or for adoption in 
prayer-meetings to-morrow night. Let reformers note that many will 
adopt and sign and pay for a telegram who would not prepare one them- 
selves. The telegram sent by the meeting to President Cleveland said 
in part, ‘‘ With Andrew Jackson’s firmness suppress nullification at 
Chicago.’”? Though the meeting was small its audience was made large 
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by use of the Associated Press again. Dr. Hunter, of Terre Haute, has 
also used associated press to-day for our cause. 

May 17.—Worcester is mentioned in Associated Press dispatches 
to-day as having sent more telegrams than any other city. Hastened to 
annual meeting of Massachusetts Congregationalists. Found need of 
guidance in that, yesterday, a resolution was adopted complimenting the 
Commission as having always done the right hitherto, which is just the 
opposite of the truth so far as moral questions are concerned. Morn- 
ing papers bring news that Directory, finding its partial opening satis- 
fied no one, yesterday voted (only Lawson and Camp opposing) to open 
both grounds and buildings if Commission concur, with ‘‘ religious serv- 
ices,’’ and to pay back the two millions face value of the souvenir coins, 
if money enough should be left to do so after the Fair was ended and all 
expenses paid. This last proposition, which the Boston 7rave/ler to- 
day characterizes as ‘‘a bunco game under a Chicago umbrella,” was 
generally reported by the careless and hostile daily papers as a bona fide 
return of the Government’s gift, nothing being said in headlines, often 
not in the text, of its conditional character. Vice-President Peck urged 
opening, it seems, to prevent anarchy at the gates by yielding to it. 
Endeavor headquarters publishes to-day in Associated Press telegram 
to Higinbotham yesterday saying that the one and one-half millions 
of Endeavorers are growing more and more determined on conscientious 
non-attendance. He also urges the sending of letters and telegrams. 
In view of the new turn of affairs at Chicago, wrote resolutions for 
Massachusetts Congregational Association which was adopted after brief 
address showing that proposition to return the face value of souvenir 
coins, even if seriously made (had been deceived by newspaper headings 
into supposing it was so) would not release the Directory from either of 
the three charges of Sabbath-breaking, law-breaking, or contract break- 
ing, because (1) the souvenirs were not the only conditioned gift ; (2) 
because acontract can only be broken by consent of both parties; (3) 
because Sabbath-closing is not only a contract but a law of Congress 
in force until repealed. This protest was sent to Cleveland, Olney and 
Palmer by telegraph to-day. Also published a letter in the 7vaveller 
urging the adoption of protests (to be sent by telegraph to Washington 
and Chicago) at all the mid-week prayer-meetings and in mass-meetings 
and giving samples of resolutions and telegrams to make such action 
easy. Gave to various business men of Boston telegrams ready written 
which they signed and got others to sign and sent. News comes that 
Methodist World's Fair Committee yesterday decided to remove exhibit 
in case of Sunday opening. It is doubtful if this can now be done in 
any case, as all exhibitors were required to sign agreement to continue 
exhibit tothe end. Christian exhibitors should have inserted the con- 
dition at the start. 

May 18.—Boston Advertiser joins the papers that oppose lawless 
Sunday opening, though formerly in favor of a lawful opening. The 
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Boston Journal is against opening now and strongly so, whatever it has 
been in the past. Spoke to forty-six people in a little United Presby- 
terian church, but my audience was increased to millions by the publi- 
cation of its telegram to President Cleveland in the Associated Press. 
The full address was also given in print to the readers of the Boston 
Globe. 

May 19.—Again spoke to the whole country by Associated Press pub- 
lication of telegram to ‘‘ Guardians of the Liberty Bell, World’s Fair, 
Chicago,” urging its removal in case of Sunday opening, since ‘‘ Lib- 
erty has no fellowship with anarchy, but is wedded to the Sabbath.”’ 
At last our Columbus appeal is beginning to appear and other appeals 
against Sunday opening in a few of the religious papers. How much 
religion and reform need a syndicate of the swifter daily papers! After 
speaking to-night at Hyde Park, arranged with my host, Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt, the apostle of temperance education, for the introduction of a 
page into the text-books of hygiene studied by twelve millions of our 
children and youth, besides some in other lands, giving Dr. Haegler's 
proof that the rest of the night does not balance the toil of the day but 
requires the supplemental weekly rest day, which, with other literature 
took a hygienic medal at the Paris Exposition. 


May 20.—It is now eight days since the Directory declared war against 
the national law and neither the administration nor the Commission 
have even made a formal protest against the crime announced for to- 
morrow, but the morning papers report that yesterday the Directory 
decided to postpone its crime until the 28th. Leading Baptists have 
just withdrawn from its World’s Fair Congress, namely, Drs. Henson, 
Lawrence, and Parker. 


May 21.—Spoke in leading Baptist and Methodist churches of Rox- 
bury, morning and evening, and at union meeting at Shawmut Congre- 
gational, with others, in the afternoon, at all of which meetings a 
telegram was adopted asking President Cleveland to secure injunction 
against Sunday opening with the new request that he would issue a 
proclamation, saying he would defend the federal law by federal troops 
if necessary, until set aside by a federal court. 


May 22.—Director Peck’s suggestion of anarchy as an argument has 
been adopted. The morning papers report from seventy-five thousand 
to one hundred thousand as gathered yesterday at the closed gates, but 
as the one hundred and fifty thousand reported as so gathered the 
previous Sunday are shown by testimony of the Endeavor national treas- 
urer, Mr. Shaw, who was there, to have been not more than five thou- 
sand, the reports of yesterday jare entitled to similar discount. Some 
“labor leaders,’’ it is said, mounted boxes and advocated forcing the 
gates. The anarchy of the directors is spreading and anarchy’s filial re- 
lation to Sabbath-breaking is getting a world-wide notice. 

Spoke to Congregational Preachers’ meeting, which arranged for 
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sending a request for telegrams to every church of its denomination in 
the State and to those of other States through their State secretaries. 
Had the Massachusetts Sunday Protective League telegraph Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly asking that it should not rely upon letters only, 
but send a strong committee to the President, which suggestion the 
Assembly adopted. Inthe afternoon spoke to Boston W. C. T. U. and 
enlisted hearty co-operation. Forwarded to President Cleveland pro- 
test of Southern Baptist Convention, received this morning. The 
Southern Presbyterians acted on 18th, but sent to Commission only. 
Received letter from Secratary Baer of the Endeavorers reporting his 
interview Saturday with Attorney General Olney who said he had sent 
no orders to Chicago and was personally in favor of opening, but 
‘would do his duty,’’ which is not assuring. Letters from Chicago 
show the Sabbath leaders are earnestly and hopefully at work. 

May 23.—Participated in a hearing before committee of Boston city 
government to secure ordinance stopping the crying of Sunday papers, 
the sale of which is legal. 

May 24.—To-day’s papers report that yesterday the Commission, with 
only a bare quorum, voted, twenty-eight to twenty-seven, in favor of 
concurring with the Directory’s rules for Sunday opening, but as 
twenty-eight is not a majority of the whole Commission but only one- 
fourth, it was recorded that the Commission had only failed to veto the 
Directory’s action. Spoke to union prayer-meeting of ten New Bedford 
churches, which telegraphed strong appeal to Washington to prevent 
the nation from being put at a disadvantage by allowing without pro- 
test, a violation of the law. The following was sent out by the 
Associated Press: 

‘‘The National World’s Fair Sabbath Closing Committee, through its 
chairman, Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, who is temporarily managing the 
campaign from the Attorney-General’s own State, has given out this 
reply to the Sunday opening action of the Commission: ‘ A vote of one 
majority in a commission, half of whose members were absent, settles 
nothing. The proposition about holding services in a law-breaking Fair 
is beneath contempt and only adds hypocrisy. It is for the interest of 
both sides, as in the recent Chinese case, to urge that the battle in the 
courts, now inevitable, indeed already significantly begun before a 
Hebrew judge, should be hastened through to the Supreme Court, 
whose decision alone can allay the damaging and dishonorable suspense 
of the whole world as to the issue; and not only suspense, but also 
threats of forcing the gates, which will be followed by looting of home 
and foreign exhibits and international complications unless a presi- 
dential proclamation or federal injunction furnish immediate restraint 
while a Supreme Court decision is sought as a finality. Our efforts 
should be concentrated upon a request that the President will issue a 
proclamation or secure a federal injunction at once and later a Supreme 
Court decision.’ ”’ 

May 25.—Drs. Plumb and Kneeland and Mr. Baer joined me in fol- 
lowing telegram to Presbyterian Committee, which was widely pub- 
lished : 
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‘Rev. Dr. Craig, Moderator Presbyterian Assembly, Washington, 
EES OR 


‘Please suggest to the President that the official decision to open the 
Fair next Sunday is an overt act demanding Government interposition 
this week. Should the Attorney-General allow one opening, it would 
give legal advantages to the law-breakers and dishonor the National 
Administration.’’ 


In the evening spoke to Harvard University Y. M. C. A., which sent 
earnest telegram to Washington. 

May 26.—Spoke to Dr. Beech’s church at Cambridge, which also sent 
telegram to Washington. 

May 27.—Dr. Plumb and Joseph Cook (by letter just received) joined 
me in another telegram to Cleveland, saying that Milchrist’s delays at 
Chicago, if not overruled, would dishonor the administration and the 
nation, and calling again for a proclamation. 

May 28.—Spoke to Amherst College in the morning and Mt. Holyoke 
College in the evening, urging usual action. 

May 29.—Papers report that Milchrist, Attorney-General’s representa- 
tive in Chicago, began on Saturday arrangements for injunction fifteen 
days late, with no request for immediate action. The gates were, there- 
fore, criminally open. Papers report from one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand to two hundred thousand present. [Official count later showed 
only seventy-three thousand paid admissions, about the same as previous 
days, despite good weather and most frantic appeals to Chicago to attend 
in force for the sake of proving they wanted Sunday opening.] All 
exhibits of Great Britain and her provinces and colonies were closed, 
also official exhibits of our National Government and of New England 
and Middle States and of Virginia, Maryland, West Virginia, Missouri 
and North Dakota. Many private exhibits were also covered. Hast- 
ened to Springfield to be convenient to the telegraph and press. Issued 
the following in Springfield papers : 





‘‘Our last message to the President on Saturday was a suggestion that 
each World’s Fair gate be barred with the stripes of the national flag. 
Instead of that the flag was hauled down on Memorial Sunday before the 
attack of gilt-edged anarchists with fifteen days for defense between the 
declaration of war and the attack, an attack not on Sunday so much as 
on the nation’s law and honor, which may well be condemned on 
Decoration Day, for the issue is essentially the same as in 1861, except 
that there was much sincerity then, but only greed now in the resist- 
ance to national authority. Unless a favorable injunction is secured in 
the pending federal suit, we shall urge not only the withdrawal of all 
exhibits and patronage by Christian, patriotic, law-abiding, contract- 
keeping men, but also the withdrawal of the liberty bell, since liberty 
has no fellowship with anarchy. The closing of the Government 
exhibit is of little value. At Paris and Vienna that was done. The 
rendering of ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,’ in such a scene of Sabbath- 
breaking, law-breaking and contract-breaking only added hypocrisy and 
profanity. We shall continue the fight through the press and the courts 
by a National Convention at Indianapolis, June 13, 14.’’ 
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May 30.—Yesterday, in the State court of Judge Stein, a Hebrew, 
the Stockholder Clingman secured an injunction against closing. 
His best point was that the Park commissioners had never been given 
authority to use Jackson Park except as a park, ‘‘to be open to the pub- 
lic forever.’”? This point we brought to the attention of President 
Harrison, and Secretary of the Treasury Foster during last hearing at 
Washington, when only one-fifth of the souvenir coins had been paid 
over, and urged that the Government was bound to have a bond for the 
performance of the Sabbath-closing condition or an act of the Illinois 
Legislature validating the act of the Park commissioners in giving the 
use of the Park for the Fair, whose admittance fees and Sabbath-closing 
were both without legal authority otherwise. But Secretary Foster said 
he favored Sunday-opening and would make no investigations as to the 
power of those who had promised closing. The president said nothing 
and apparently did the same., The proper thing is now to resist the 
admittance fees and compel Illinois legislature to validate the grant of 
the Park. 

May 31.—At Lee, Mass., spoke to union prayer-meeting and after- 
wards wrote a solicited article for Harper's Weekly, which had kindly 
responded to an appeal to the firm against continuing on the side of 
law-breakers and contract-breakers, which side its picture of the gates 
on May 7th had favored. Showed that the conditional proposal to return 
two millions was as if a man who had received $2,000 for a house and 
had used the money should seize the house, saying that if he could make 
enough out of it insix months he would pay the money back. 

June 2.—Spoke at meeting in Springfield whose protest put special 
emphasis on outraged commercial honor. 


June 3.—Papers bring news that government arguments for injunc- 
tion against opening were closed yesterday forenoon, but evening papers 
to-day give no word of the decision we have a right to expect to-day to 
prevent renewed crime to-morrow. Find that Dr. Barrows of Chicago, 
the only eminent clerical convert to Sunday opening claimed, denies he 
is a convert at all. 

June 5.—Spoke three times in Worcester and vicinity, yesterday. 
Moody did not preach at the Fair as it is reported he was urged to do. 
Directors claim only 60,000 attendance though the day was pleasant ex- 
cept from one to four p. m. The Congregational preachers’ meeting, 
after careful consideration, joined in the following appeal adopted by all 
meetings yesterday which presents the issue in a form it can be fought 
even if courts find some flaw in the law : 

“We recognize the issue at Chicago as pre-eminently one of commer- 
cial honor, which permanently forbids Sunday-opening, whatever may 
be the technical decisions of the courts, since the World’s Fair manage- 
ment has contracted to close on Sunday, and has received money on 
that contract, even since the temporary withholding of $570,000 of the 
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appropriation by Congress as security that its order as to payment of 
awards should be carried out, which withholding cannot therefore be 
even an excuse for breaking the contract, on the basis of which hun- 
dreds of other contracts, involving not only religious, but national and 
international participation, have been made, so that it would be as easy 
to change telegraph wires back into iron ore, as honorably to reverse the 
contract even if Congress should consent as the other party, and the 
money had been paid back, which is not seriously proposed. 

That our national commercial honor may not be stained throughout 
the world, and our young men led to the violation of law and contracts 
for financial advantage, we appeal to business men especially, and to 
all law-abiding citizens to write and act for a reversal of the decision of 
the World’s Fair management in this matter, encouraged to do so by 
reversals of its decisions on other matters through public criticism.”’ 


June 8.—Arriving in New York, find by early editions of afternoon 
papers that Judges Wood and Jenkins of federal court (Grosscup 
opening sought by the Government. Sent out brief letter to eleven 
papers, most of them earnest opponents of opening, congratulating 
dissenting) have decided in favor of the injunction against Sunday 
them and other fellow soldiers on the victory they have helped to win 
and reminding them that the test of leadership is ability to use a vic- 
tory to the best advantage, and suggesting that this threefold and so 
perfect victory over Sunday opening by which legislative, executive and 
judi:ial departments of Government have put three seals on the gates, 
must not be a wasted Antietam, but rather a Yorktown to be so wisely 
followed up in state and local and personal victories over Sunday 
saloons, Sunday excursions, Sunday trains, Sunday papers, Sunday 
mails, Sunday traffic and toil, that it shall soon be followed by ‘‘ Evacu- 
ation Day ”’ for the foreign Sunday. 


Later editions of the papers report that the Directory’s attorney will 
appeal, which probably means that defiance of courts will be added to 
previous defiance of Congress and repudiation of agreement to close. 
It is hoped that the ‘‘ trodden worm”? of public patience with these gilt- 
edged anarchists will now ‘turn ’’ and say with the flag of '76, “‘ Don’t 
tread on me.’’ Those who disregard Congress and the courts should 
hear from the White House and Fort Dearborn. 


At Indianapolis, June 14, Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Rev. H. H. George, 
D.D., Rev. D. McAllister, D.D., Rev. C. B. Crane and Mrs. Margaret R. 
Dennis, representing the World's Fair Sabbath-closing Committee, 
American Sabbath Union, National Reform Association, W. C. T. U., 
and four other Sabbath-reform organizations of Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas and Illinois, united in the following address to the public: 
We hold to public gaze the following indisputable facts: 1st. Congress 
ordered Sabbath closing in case its financial aid should be accepted. 
2d. The Directory accepted both. 3d. The closing for the first two 
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Sabbaths proclaimed this acceptance. 4th. The opening on the two 
following Sabbaths was without consent of Congress or of a majority of 
the Commission or of the Courts, and was made while the law was being 
tested in the Courts with prospect of early settlement. 5th. The 
Federal Court having issued an injunction against Sunday opening, the 
Directory fully discussed a motion to obey the mandate of the Court, 
and adjourned without passing it. 6th. The promise of the Directory 
to return the money received from Congress after the Fair is over, if 
there is money enough left when all other claims are settled, is uw con- 
fession that commercial honor requires the refunding of the money, 
while not providing for such refunding. 

‘We therefore urge that the watchword, Commercial honor forbids 

Sunday opening, whatever the decisions or divisions or delays of the 
Courts, be embodied in letters and resolutions everywhere and sent to 
The News, Record, and Jnter-Ocean, its champions in the Chicago 
press, and to Victor F. Lawson and I. N. Camp, its champions in the 
Directory. We urge that generous subscriptions be swiftly sent to Hon. 
E. F. Cragin, 185 Dearborn Street, Chicago, to pay past and future bills 
for the valuable legal services engaged by him in the persons of Attor- 
neys Aldrich, Fales, High and others, through whose efforts, largely, 
the recent federal injunction against Sunday opening was secured, and 
we express our thanks to National Government for prosecuting the case 
and for allowing the lawyers named to assist.’’ 

P. S.—Since the foregoing was written the Federal District Court has 
issued an injunction against Sunday opening, and it has been suspended 
on a technicality by Appellate Court mainly on the ground that the 
Government is not liable to irreparable financial loss by Sunday opening, 
which defect in the Government case is the strong point in cases about 
to be tried (June 23) in which numerous stockholders and exhibitors will 
ask an injunction against Sunday opening on the ground that stockhold- 
ers will suffer serious losses from the forfeiture of the Government appro- 
priation, which nothing less than an average Sunday attendance of 
540,000 would repay, whereas the Sunday attendance has averaged only 
65,000, and that stockholders and exhibitors will both suffer large losses 
from the influence of Sunday opening in promoting Christian non- 
attendance and also from its legal effect in excluding all participation of 
the National Government, all of whose appropriations (not the souvenirs 
only) were conditioned and Sabbath closing so that even the moueys for 
running the Government Exhibit, Commission and Lady Board of 
Managers are forfeited by Sunday opening. 


WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 
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BOSTON HYMN. 


LAW AND LOVE. 


SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 


At HE 231ST BOSTON MonbDay LECTURE, FER. 


TunrE— Hendon, or Rock of Ages. 


Holy Spirit, by Thy name 

Chaos into order came ; 

As upon her nest the dove, 
Broodest Thou all worlds above : 
Thy two wings are Law and Love. 


Lo! above the Mercy-seat, 

Where the wings of cherubs meet, 

In the holy place a star, 

Prophecy of Christ afar, 

Crowns with flame God’s judgment-bar 


Christ the veil of flesh assumes, 
God in man our guilt consumes ; 
In Him Love and Justice meet, 
To Him run the suppliant’s feet, 
Christ Himself the Mercy-seat. 


In the Pentecostal flame 

God reveals once more His name : 
Tongues of fire proclaim His will, 
3eams of dawn the nations fill, 
Love and Justice mingled still. 


Holy Spirit, make us thine ; 
As the noontide in us shine ; 
Be our Sun behind the sun, 
God with us and Heaven begun ; 


All thy willin us be done ! 


20, 


JosEPH COOK. 


1893. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
SEASON OF 15893. 

PRELUDE III. 
( NEW BLACK CODES AT THE SOUTH. 
MURDERS ‘UNDER MOB RULE. 


At the 231st Boston Monday Lecture, a blizzard of snow with intense 
cold was passing over the city, but there was a fine audience. The Rev. 
Dr. L. B. Bates presided and the Rev. Dr. L. W. Munhall offered prayer. 
The Boston Hymn, Law and Love, was sung with impressive effect. 
The Prelude on Our Unsolved Race Problems, or Nez 


Black Codes at 
' i ; ; . 
. the South was received with many expressions of approval, as well as 
‘ F ste a . . . ‘ 
Pe the lecture on the question-—Sha/l/ We Import the Continental Sunday ? 
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It is high time that the American negro should cease to 
be either a nursling of the North or a victim of the South. 
‘ It is said to be a bad thing to wave the bloody shirt. 
d worse thing to whitewash it. 





It is a 
It is a yet worse to wear it. 
Eight millions of our fellow-citizens do yet wear it. Twenty 
millions are inclined yet’to whitewash it. But it is the bus- 
iness of every friend of law and order, and especially of every 
citizen who values the results of the Civil War. to purify it. 


Political massacres, which have been officially described 
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in Congressional documents, have occurred in Louisiana at 
Mechanics Institute, at Bonier, at Caddo, at St. Landry, St. 
Bernard, Colfax Parish, Grant Parish, Coushatta, Catahoula, 
Tensas and Ouachita. The soil of South Carolina is stained 
by such massacres at Hamburgh and at Ellerton ; the soil of 
Mississippi, at Clinton, Copiah and Kemper. White 
derers of blacks in the South used to go masked. 
have removed their disguises. 


mur- 
Now they 
It is not exaggeration to say 
that lynching, in some of its phases and in certain localities, 
is becoming a great popular spectacle. 
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Among the known and recorded lynchings of blacks by 
whites in the South there were, in 1882, 52; 1883, 39; 1884, 
53; 1885, 77; 1886, 73; 1887, 70; 1888, 72; 1889, 95 ; 1890, 
100; 1891, 169. 

Only about one-third of these were for charges of an un- 
reportable crime. 

During President Harrison’s administration thirteen col- 
ored persons of the United States have been burned alive by 
white mobs in the South. 

It is the feeling of the larger part of one-eighth of the 
citizens of the United States that they are practically without 
protection of the law. 

On Wednesday, February 1, 1893, ten thousand white peo- 
ple participated at Paris, Texas, in torturing with red-hot 
irons, and in burning alive a colored citizen of the United 
States. Dr. John Hall of New York has taken pains (in the 
New York Witness for February 8) to force the details cf this 
lynching upon public attention. And, following his distin- 
guished example, I make no apology for emphasizing this 
event. A colored lady of high culture and extraordinary 
eloquence, herself a refugee from Southern mobs, gave last 
Monday on this platform a calm but terrible account of 
Southern lynch-law. If the blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church, it is a crime to allow their blood to go unno- 
ticed. This victim was no doubt intended by Providence to 
arouse the nation to its political duty. His crime, if what 
was charged against him was true, was such as to force us to 
call him either a fiend or insane. His tormentors were cer- 
tainly fiends. The crime was an unmentionable outrage com- 
mitted upon a three-year old child; rather an incredible story. 
The town of Paris is not far from the Indian Territory, and 
near Arkansas. A fugitive negro said on this platform, one 
who after graduation from Boston University Law School is 
now an honored member of the Suffolk Bar: ‘‘I have seen a 
stone saw, a meat saw and!a wood saw, but I never saw a saw 
that would saw up so many human lives as Arkansas.’’ 
[Laughter. ] 
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In this Southern newspaper, the Galveston Dazly News, of 
Thursday, Feb. 2, 1893, in a long dispatch dated Feb. 1, from 
Paris, Texas, I read: 


His was perhaps the most horrible death ever inflicted upon a human 
being. 

Those who witnessed it will never forget the scene in all its indescrib- 
able horrors. No language can correctly describe the fearful retribu- 
tion visited upon the monster who committed a crime that has no 
parallel in history. 

Of all the fifteen thousand people who witnessed the awful spec- 
tacle not one 

EVER SAW THE LIKE BEFORE 
or will wish to see its repetition. When the telegram reached here yes- 
terday from County Attorney Sturgeon bringing news of the arrest of 
Smith at Ozan, Ark., and asking for protection, a committee of twenty- 
five citizens left on a special for Texarkana to meet Sturgeon and escort 
the negro here. The citizens took charge of Smith on the arrival of the 
Iron Mountain train at 8 :30 o’clock this morning. 

A special car was placed at the disposal of the Paris people, who took 
charge of the negro and brought him to this place, arriving here at one 
o'clock this afternoon. 

All along the route great numbers of people were congregated at 
every depot to 

GET A GLIMPSE OF THE FIEND, 
and insisted that he be shown them. At Texarkana fully two thousand 
men assembled at the Union depot and cheered the Paris people loudly. 
Short addresses were made by citizens of this city thanking and com- 
mending the people of Texarkana for their assistance and good will. 

It had been reported that an effort would be made by the people there 
to take and lynch him, but this was wrong, as they were almost to a 
man in favor of letting him be brought to Paris and executed here, and 
all assistance was offered to accomplish that end. Smith seemed indif- 
ferent about his fate at first and could not be brought to understand the 

FEARFUL VENGEANCE TO BE WREAKED 
upon him. When he was told and brought to realize that his death was 
inevitable and that he must die by the most cruel manner human inge- 
nuity could devise, he weakened and begged the officers to save him. 
He asked to be spared his life and given any other punishment. This 
he was told was impossible, as the people were determined to have his 
life. He was asked how he preferred to die. He answered that he 
wanted to be shot. When asked if he was willing for Vance to shoot 
him he said he was not and asked that City Marshall Shanklin do that. 
He was told that Shanklin could not and would not. His next choice 
as his executioner was Mayor Cate. He finally asked that Colonel C. 
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M. Ragland be allowed to shoot him, but the mode of his death was 
already agreed upon. 





HE MUST DIE AT THE STAKE. 
When the train pulled up at the Texas and Pacific depot from fifteen 
thousand to twenty thousand people were there to take charge of him, 
and every preparation had been made to receive him. 

As the crowd surrounded the train Hon. H. B. Birmingham of this 
city, who was with the escort, made a brief address. He said: 

‘* Fellow citizens, there is not an officer now on this train who had any 
control over the prisoner, Henry Smith. Twenty-five of your citizens 
went in reply to a telegram from your county attorney to meet him and 
see that the prisoner was protected and delivered here without injury. 
We have done that thing and we have not deceived or misled you. 


WE ARE NOT OFFICERS, BUT CITIZENS 


only. We have no authority to hold this prisoner against you or any 
one, and shall make no effort to doso. As citizens we merely wish to 
surrender the prisoner. We believe you will do what is right. What- 
ever is done, let it be done as the people of Lamar county have done 
everything—in a law-abiding, peaceable and patriotic way. We cannot, 
if we would, resist the thousands assembled here. The prisoner has 
admitted his guilt in the presence of a dozen of good and true men. 
This is all we can say.”’ 

Smith was then taken to a wagon and placed in a chair on top of a 
box and firmly lashed to it. He was then 


DRIVEN TO THE PUBLIC SQUARE 


and around it and through the principal streets and then to an open 
field near the Texas and Pacific depot, where a scaffold ten feet high 
had been erected. 

Around this there was a surging mass of humanity for nearly one 
hundred yards in every direction. A cold, drizzling rain was falling that 
froze as it fell. The cowering, shivering wretch, whose face was a pict- 
ure of agony and terror, was taken from the wagon and forced up the 
steps where he was pinioned to a stake. His coat and shirt were torn 
off him piece by piece and thrown among the crowd, where they were 
eagerly seized as relics. 


WHEN STRIPPED TO THE WAIST 


Henry Vance, the father of Smith’s victim, his son and two uncles of 
the child, gathered around him and began to thrust red-hot irons under 
his feet. Every contortion of his body and every groan that escaped his 
lips brought forth shouts of approval. Vainly he begged for mercy, 
vainly he protested that he did not know that it was Vance’s child. 
The red-hot irons burned into his flesh deeper and deeper, and he 
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uttered terrible cries; cries that told of untold suffering. Finally the 
irons were rolled up and down the stomach, back and arms. The crowd 
gazed on the terrible scene with a horrible fascination over the slow 
process of torture. 


THE CLIMAX WAS REACHED 


when the irons were thrust into his eyes, burning the balls away. Then 
they were thrust down his throat. Still he lived and writhed and suf- 
fered. ? 

When the relatives had glutted their vengeance a great mass of com- 
bustible material was placed under the scaffold, oil was then poured over 
Smith, the platform and the fuel and a match applied. For a time he 
was enveloped in a dense column of smoke. As this passed and the 
flames shot upward Smith was seen amid the fire swaying back and 
forth. He became still, and all thought him dead. The fire burned the 
ropes that bound him, and he fell upon the burning platform. He then 
began to toss and roll about as the flames 


ROLLED AND HISSED AROUND HIM. 


It seemed impossible that anything could have lived for a moment in 
what was almost a furnace. His pants burned entirely away, the flesh 
on his body seemed cooked toa crisp and his feet and hands were burned 
toacoal. After a lapse of ten minutes to the surprise of all with a des- 
perate struggle he pulled himself up by the railing of the burning scaf- 
fold, stood up, passed his hands over his face, and then jumped off the 
scaffold and rolled out of the fire below. Men on the ground thrust him 
into the burning mass. Again he rolled out and was again thrust in, to 
roll out again. A rope was tied around his neck and he was dragged iu 
and held until 
LIFE WAS FINALLY EXTINCT. 

The process of burning went on until his body was literally cremated. 
It was one of the most horrible deaths ever suffered by a human being. 
Hundreds turned away in horror at the awful spectacle, while thousands 
gazed on with evident satisfaction, and a great many with demonstra- 
tions of delight. Many people were here from every part of this section. 
They came from Dallas, Fort Worth, Sherman, Denison, Bonham, Tex- 
arkana, Fort Smith, Ark., and a party of fifteen from Hempstead county, 
Ark., where he was captured. Every train that came in here was 
loaded to its utmost capacity, and there were demands at many points 


FOR SPECIAL TRAINS 


to bring people here to see the unparalleled punishment of a fiend for an 
unparalleled crime. When the news reached here yesterday it spread 
through the country like wildfire. At every country town anvils boomed 
forth the announcement that Smith had been captured, and the people 
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poured in here in a constant stream all night and day on horseback. 
Everything was orderly and showed skillful management. 

Last night, upon the request of Mayor Cate and Sheriff Hammond, 
every saloon in the city closed and remained so until after the execution. 


EVERYBODY WAS PREPARED 


for what was coming and everything was done with cooluess and delib- 
eration. All knew what would be done and conservative speeches were 
made to the crowd to let their passion subside. Vengeance had fallen 
upon Smith. After it was over the great throng quietly and peaceably 
dispersed. During the execution there came near being a bloody 
tragedy. A negro remarked that he thought the negroes should be per- 
mitted to have a chance in the affair. Some one understood that he said 
it wasashame. For atime excitement ran high and dozens of rifles 
were 


IN READINESS FOR DEADLY USE. 


The matter was soon explained and trouble averted that meant many 
deaths. 

That Smith should have escaped capture so long is passing strange. 
When the news of his capture was received the correspondent left here 
with the party to meet County Attorney Sturgeon of Texarkana. The 
posse reached there at 4:20 o’clock this morning. It was 8:30 when 
the train arrived from Hope, Ark., with the negro. As soon as it 
arrived Smith was placed in the special car in charge of the escort. 
En route 


HE MADE A STATEMENT 


to Marshal Shanklin which the correspondent took down. It was with 
great difficulty that he was induced to make any truthful statement but 
finally when he found he would be executed in any event and no evasion 
could help him, he told everything. 

He said he did not know whose child he picked up on the street and 
that he did not know what he was doing, as he was drunk. It was with 
great reluctance that he admitted the outrage, but finally confessed and 
said that he lay under the tree near where the body was found 


WITH THE CHILD IN HIS ARMS 


and both of them slept. 

He told of how he committed the unabashed deed and said it was 
probable that the child died while he was outraging her and that he 
covered her mouth to keep her from screaming. He remained with her 
in the woods until five o’clock in the morning. He then went home, 
leaving his hat on the scene of his brutal deed. 

From there he went to the barn of C. C. Ellis, where he found another 
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hat. About eight o’clock he got on a freight train on the Texas and Pa- 
cific and went to Reno to pick cotton for a negro named George Reese. 
During the forenoon of the same day he started to Blossom on foot, 
reaching there about three o’clock, and in about an hour he boarded a 
freight and went to Detroit in Red River county. He went toa section 
house near there and 


CUT WOOD FOR HIS SUPPER. 


From there he walked to Bagwell. There he took a freight and went to 
Clarksville, arriving about twelve o’clock at night on Saturday. He 
spent most of the dayin Clarksville. A cook at the hotel gave him some- 
thing to eat. He left there Saturday afternoon about four o'clock on a 
freight and went to DeKalb. There he carried water for a merchant for 
some cheese and crackers. He arrived there after dark. Remaining 
there about one hour he boarded a freight and went to New Boston, where 
he got off. From there he walked to Texarkana junction, arriving there 
about eleven o’clock. He stayed around there and made fires for the 
night operator until about three o’clock Sunday morning, when he 
got on a freight and went to Texarkana. ‘There he remained at the Iron 
Mountain round-house until morning, when he went to Fulton, Ark., 
on a freight train. He went up town and remained an hour or two 


LOOKING FOR HIS MOTHER 


and something to eat. From there he went to Spendel's mill, a few 
miles north of Fulton. 

During all that time he had been traveling with a white man who had 
a light Winchester. The man got employment at the mill, and Smith 
went across the country by the dirt road from Fulton to Washington. 

He got to Washington about twelve o’clock Sunday night and stayed 
until Monday morning at daylight. He then went to Nashville, where 
he lurked around the depot and made fires for the operator who was 
receiving information about Smith. 

Tuesday morning he went to Ozan and cut some wood and topped 
a tree, After his breakfast he went to Clow, where about noon J. L. 
White, H. R. Holmy, Joe Robinson, John Hickey and a negro from this 
place named Noby Robinson, arrested him. 

County Attorney Sturgeon reached Washington, Ark., Monday night 


AND PUT POSSES OUT 
in every direction. 

Smith, alias Bob Mowery, who expatiated his terrible crime in a 
manner equally terrible was born in Little Rock, and was about tweuty- 
seven years old. He came to Blossom, in this county, about seven 
years ago and lived in Paris for about five years. He has been in the 
police courts frequently but asserted that he had never been tried for a 
felony. 
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In talking with the News correspondent, he said that a few years ago 
in Sherman, Tex., a little girl ten years of age was found dead in an 
alley near where he was stopping, and he was suspected of the murder 
but was never arrested. He has no relatives in Texas. He expressed 
the hope that his mother would get a paper giving an account of his 
death. 


In talking to parties just before reaching here to-day, he requested 
THAT HIS BODY BE BURIED, 

This will not be done as his body is, at a late hour to-night, still burn- 
ing and is almost cousumed. ’ 

While en route to-day a phrenologist examined Smith’s head. He 
said that amativeness ruled. There were many good traits about him, 
but his moral faculties had been dwarfed by excessive drinking. 

The people of this city who went to Texarkana are under special 
obligations to Mr. R. B. Ayers, train dispatcher of the Texas aud Pacific, 
for providing a coach at their disposal and escorting the party to this 
city. Governor Hogg offered a reward of $250 for Smith with the usual 


conditions. People here are anxious to know what will be the amount 
he will offer for those who executed Smith. 


Every population must be judged, not simply by the laws 
it enacts, but by those it executes. The Governor of Texas 
has called these thugs murderers. He has said officially 
that execution by a mob is murder by a mob. Shall we say 
less? We have been thrilled with horror on reading that 
aboriginal savages on this continent sometimes filled the flesh 
of their victim with resinous pine splinters and then set these 
inflammable substances on fire. Sometimes a savage of pecu- 
liar courage and kindness rescued a victim after his tortures 
had begun. My birthplace was among mountains which once 
saw Israel Putnam bound to a tree to be burned alive. A 
French officer rescued him. There was no one here to rescue 
this victim. We say of what the savages did, that we could 
expect no better. We have expected better things of the 
white population inthe South. Shall we call these murderers 
Apaches? Shall we call them Creeks, or Cherokees or Choc- 
taws? What shall we call ourselves when thugs go unpun- 
ished under State law, if we allow citizens of the United States 
to go without the protection of the federal power? If any 
white man had been treated as this negro was in Texas we 
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should have put that Commonwealth under martial law and 
secured justice at any cost. [Applause.] The time has come 
when we must demand the erasure of the color line from the 
criminal laws of the United States. [Applause.] And to 
make that demand, is my chief purpose this morning. 

Governor Hogg of Texas, has of course offered a reward 
for the apprehension of the torturers of this victim ; but that 
cultured lady who last Monday spoke to you here told me 
privately that she supposed this offer was but a mask ; that 
the Governor did not expect any one to accept a reward for 
pointing out those who were most prominent in this murder ; 
that on the whole this scene represents the average senti- 
ment of Texas, especially in its poor white population, and 
that although there are decent people in the State they have 
no force behind them, either of sentiment, of law, or of mili- 
tary power, sufficient to prevent these atrocities. 


II. 


What are the chief mischiefs resulting from our unsolved 
race problems in the United States ? 

1. Great inequality of representation exists in Congress 
between the North and South. 

In proportion to the number of legal voters, the South 
has three times as much power in Congress as the North pos- 
sesses. The Afro-American voters are counted as a basis of 
representation, but their votes are suppressed whenever they 
are in a majority. This is gross injustice to the colored 
population and to the white also. Four or five white voters 
at the North are required to balance one white voter at the 
South. This is because the ex-Confederate puts the negro in 
his pocket while the ex-Federal soldier must stand alone. 
Contrary to law, the South has the use of forty to fifty votes 
in Congress and in the Electoral College, to which she is not 
at all entitled. 

Senator Chandler, as long ago as 1888, published in the 
Forum the following trenchant language, which, remember, 
is that of an expert statesman, not of any fanatic: 
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The North needs to undeceive itself. The South is in the saddle 
and means to stay there. The South has the executive and a large part 
of the legislative power in the government. It almost controls the leg- 
islative power, and it is reaching forward to the judicial branch. It 
threatens the manufacturing and all other industries of the North. The 
South will not again make the mistake of secession. It is easier and 
safer to rule the nation from the inside. The power which the South 
now has will not be relinquished if murder and fraud at the South and 
unlimited corruption and fraud in New York City can retain it.—Sezator 
W. E. Chandler in the Forum for July, 1888. 


2. This mischief of gross political inequality is growing. 

It is endlessly important that we should keep in mind the 
fact that America is yet in the gristle. Both in her dark 
and in her white population, she is in the infantile stage of her 
progress. There were four millions in our colored population 
during the war. They are now eight millions. They will 
ultimately be sixteen and thirty-two millions. When the 
sun lifts himself from the Atlantic and passes in majesty over 
the Alleghanies and the Mississippi Valley and the Rocky 
Mountains and goes down in the sunset seas on the first cen- 
tennial of the Emancipation Proclamation of Abraham Lin- 
coln in 1963, how large will our colored population be? There 
are likely to be in this Republic, at that date, scholars say, 
fifty millions of Afro-Americans, and it is supposed there will 
be here also one hundred and fifty millions of whites. 

Great cities in the North and West are growing with a 
rapidity out of all proportion to that which is reached by the 
rest of the country. Tammany and the solid South, as allies, 
are omens of disaster already; but both the portents grow 
more threatening with every decade. 

After 1910 or 1920 a majority of all the votes in the Repub- 
lic will be cast in cities. You say that the negro population 
does not increase now as fast as the white in the South. That 
appears to be the fact according to the last two decennial cen- 
suses. Many mistakes are to be found in the next to the last 
census. I suppose negro children are not taken care of as 
well in their extreme infancy as white children ; and so per- 
haps for the last generation it is true that the negroes have 
not doubled as rapidly as the whites in the South. But they 
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have doubled rapidly; and, if you take one hundred years into 
view, they have doubled nearly twice as rapidly as the whites. 
Three-fourths of the colored population are to be found in 
eight states, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana. In these 
states, on an average, there is one black man to every white 
man. But in South Carolina, Mississippi and Louisiana 
the proportion of the colored population is much larger. In 
these eight chief Southern States, since 1790—I am now tak- 
ing a whole century into view—the colored population has 
increased 564 per cent; in the same time the white popula- 
tion has been increased only 343 per cent; 564 per cent in- 
crease of the black population in the eight chief Southern 
States in one hundred years; 343 per cent increase of the 
whites! Keep your eyes fixed on that sunrise of the centen- 
nial anniversary of the Emancipation Proclamation. We 
shall pass away, but race problems in the American Republic 
are not likely to pass away in ourtime. The young men who 
are now coming to the front will find that in the twentieth 
century the roots of caste will linger in Southern soil. 

In 1880, twenty-four per cent of the native population of 
these eight States, but only fifteen per cent of the colored 
natives, had removed from the State of their birth. The ne- 
gro does not emigrate as easily as the white man does.— 
(Judge Tourgée, Forum, 1889, pp. 145, 146.) 

3. Unless a State passes a law abridging colored suffrage, 
the representation of that State in Congress cannot be dimin- 
ished, no matter if the colored vote is actually suppressed by 
fraud or terror. 

So important is this fact, and so little does public sentiment 
insist upon it, that here over the grave of Secretary Blaine, 
great and honorable name, I wish to read a few of his author- 


itative sentences on inequality of Congressional representa- 
tion : 


The patent undeniable intent of the Fourteenth Amendment was that 
if any class of voters should be denied or in any way abridged in their 
right of suffrage, then the class so denied or abridged should not be 
counted in the basis of representation ; or, in other words, that no state 
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or states should gain a large increase of representation in Congress by 
reason of counting any class of population not permitted to take yj art in 
electing such representatives. But the construction given to this provis- 
ion is that before any forfeiture of representation can be enforced, the 
denial or abridgment of suffrage must be the resp lt of a law specifically 
enacted by the State. Under this construction every negro voter may 
have his suffrage absolutely denied, or fatally abridged by the violence, 
actual or threatened, of irresponsible mobs, or by frauds and deceptions 
of State officers from the governor down to the last election clerk, and 
then, unless some State law can be shown that authorizes the denial or 
abridgment, the State escapes all penalty or peril of reduced representa- 
tion. 

The political strength thus unjustly seized by Southern Democrats by 
reason of the negro population is equal to thirty-five representatives in 
Congress. It is massed almost solidly and offsets the great State of 
New York, or Pennsylvania, or the whole of New England.—(Blaine, 
Political Discussions, pp. 205, 206.) 


This was Secretary Blaine’s testimony in a speech in the 
Senate, December 2, 1878. The inequality in the case is yet 
worse at the present moment. Here isa defect in our Amend- 
ments on which Northern attention has not been sufficiently 
concentrated, although a score of our best Northern statesmen 
have called attention to it. The Democratic party, which 
prodigiously profits by it, is of course silent as to the gross 
injustice. This horrible situation of national politics is the 
darkest current portent in our electoral system. It isthe most 
mischievous of all our abuses of the right to representation. 
It is a complex outrage upon the most fundamental principles 
of free and fair government. 

4. This state of affairs invites disorder. The value of 
fraudulent power obtained by evasion of law is so great to the 


South that it is a constant premium on corrupt political 


methods, mob law, terrorism, lynching and murder. 

Iam no politician, I have no interests of a personal kind 
at stake in this discussion; but what haunts my mind and 
heart by day and by night is the fear of the possibility of 
the concurrence of three great diseases in the American body 
politic at the same time—the rule of the whisky rings in 
great cities, the perils of unsifted immigration, and a com- 
plex and persistent corruption of elections. 
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If the Southern nullifiers of the Constitution and the lords 
of the whisky rings lock hands, they will not have strength 
to throttle the Republic, but they will threaten our life and 
will make it necessary for us to employ stern measures in self- 
preservation. 

Do you hope that the Southern States will ultimately intro- 
duce the word ‘‘ white’’ into their description of the qualifica- 
tions for suffrage? Each State decides what shall be the 
qualifications of its voters ; but the moment any State should 
discriminate in favor of any one class of its citizens it would, 
of course, be obliged to consent to a reduction of its represen- 
tation in the House of Representatives, and in the Electoral 
College. The South is far too cautious to make a law abridg- 
ing negro suffrage. The Bourbons are friends of negro suf- 
frage as long as they can carry it in their own pockets. 

Do you expect the South to adopt the reading test for the 
suffrage? This test might be wise if it were not retroactive. 
I would not punish the negro for his having been kept in 
illiteracy two hundred and fifty years. But I should be will- 
ing to say that all who come into this country after a certain 
date, by immigration or by birth, and who have the privileges 
of our common schools and do not learn to read and write, 
shall never vote until they do learn. [Applause.] Announce 
the date by law. If the South wishes, in that way, to limit 
suffrage, she has my profound sympathy. I would give all 
possibie encouragement to any such law in the whole Union. 
Nevertheless, I do not expect to see the South adopt it. In 
many parts of the South, a reading test would exclude more 
whites than blacks from the suffrage, in proportion to the 
number of both races. It is very well known that illiteracy 
is diminishing among the blacks more rapidly than among 
the poor whites. In Kentucky there are said to be fewer 
blacks who are classed as illiterates than whites. In one of 
the counties of South Carolina there are more ney,roes who 
can read and write than whites. 


5. New black codes are at the present time cc ming into 
existence in the Black Belt. They nearly equal in atrocity 
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the old black codes which necessitated the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. 

It was a great mistake, you say, to give the negro the suf- 
frage at all. Under what circumstances did we give him the 
suffrage? I have lying before me the old black codes of a 
date soon after the Thirteenth Amendment had been passed. 
That Amendment abolished slavery, but these codes very 
nearly restored it again. No negro could bear arms. The 
negro is not to have firearms in his possession. ‘The whites 
may have as many as they please. Every negro is forced to 
let himself out by contract on terms practically settled by the 
master; and if he does not do that he is to be arrested as a 
vagrant. (See North American Review, March, 1880, also 
Blaine’s Political Decisions, pp. 290-292.) You find large por- 
tions of the old black codes on the statute books of the South 
to this day, some of them modified, to be sure, but many of 
them unchanged. It was the coming into existence of these 
black codes immediately after the abolition of slavery that 
actually necessitated our counting the negro asa basis of rep- 
resentation only on condition that he was allowed to vote. 
The reconstruction acts were based on sheer necessity arising 
from these atrocious black codes. It is notorious that the 
South rejected offer after offer of more lenient measures until 
finally the reconstruction acts went through as both morally 
and politically indispensable to the preservation of some of 
the chief results of the war. 

6. Among the chief causes which give significance to race 
problems in the United States is climate. Time does not 
change the inclination of the sunbeam. 

When that eloquent lady, Miss Wells, stood in my study the 
other day, I happened to have in my hand a cane from South 
Carolina, with the figure of an alligator carved on it and I said 
pointing to this emblem of the South, ‘‘ Caste and the crocodile 
go together all around the world.”’ ‘I fear that this is the 
truth of history,’’ said she, ‘‘and also that we may be long 
reminded of it by our experience in the South.’’ All around 
the world the cancer of caste clings to the Tropic of Cancer. 
White people never yet in history have labored continuously 
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and vigorously with their hands in fields on which the snow 
never falls. There has never yet been a stable republic in the 
tropics. You dream that time will rectify all political mis- 
chiefs in the South? So it may in the new South of the high- 
lands, but I am speaking of the low malarial regions along the 
Gulf and in the southern part of the valley of the Father of 
Waters. Let young men remember that climate is the tap-root 
of our race problem ; and that, however much the war may 
have changed, and however much time may change the 
South, no lapse of years will change climate. Bolivar said 
that the attempt to found republics in the tropics is like 
ploughing in the sea. 


This is our third Mondayin a storm. To-day at ten o’clock 
when the flakes began to fall, thinking of the relations of cli- 
mate to civilization, there floated to my portfolio a snow song: 


In state descends the snow, 
From clouds without a bow, 
The white and whirling snow, 
The silent, sifting snow, 
The bright and bracing snow, 
The holy, wholesome snow, 
The chaste and cheerful snow! 
Now let the north winds blow 
And songs be raised, 
And God be praised, 
Who sendeth winter so. 


Thrice blessed be our days, 
Snow feeds the fireside blaze 
And draws within its rays 
The ordered household ways 
And languid license slays, 
Makes bold the freeman’s gaze, 
Gives stalwart states their praise. 
White zones are free— 
Home, liberty, 
Are plants that grow 
Only in snow. 


[Applause. | 
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III. 


What are the remedies for the chief mischiefs in our un- 
solved race problems ? 

1. Can we say less, as members of that unending chain 
of generations which takes the torch of civilization from the 
past and hands it on to the future, than that national law 
must protect the national citizen? We must, in some way, 
bring about a state of things in which it cannot be said that 
the nation drafts colored men into the army and navy and 
takes their lives in defence of the country and then refuses to 
protect the lives of the colored population when in peril from 
mob rule. 

If the national power does not protect all who are under 
its flag, there are certainly several foreign nations who 
are likely to insist on protecting their own citizens while 
on our soil. England has already, in one case, threatened to 
attempt to do this. We have paid Italy lately an indemnity 
for an attack on her citizens at New Orleans, although at first 
we claimed that we had no authority to govern matters which 
we supposed were under State law. If there is a missing 
link in our chain of government, it is high time it should be 
supplied. The national citizen should have the protection of 
national laws. [Applause. ] 

Calhoun said, ‘‘ We are an Union, not a nation 
Admit us to be a nation, and not an Union, and where wil 
the South stand? Weare in the minority.’’—(Speech in the 
Senate, Feb. 20, 1847. Works, vol. iv. pp. 358, 357.) 

But Alexander Hamilton affirmed that ‘‘ The Declaration 

Independence is the fundamental Constitution of every 
state.’’—(Federalist Ed. Hamilton, pp. xii, xiv, lix.) 

Otis had not only the watchword : ‘‘ Taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny,’’ but also this other, ‘‘ Equality and 
the power of the whole, without distinction of color.’’—(Sum- 
ner’s Works, xii: 209.) 

‘‘Men are created equal with [in] certain inalienable 
rights,’ 

This is the meaning of the Declaration of Independence. 
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Patrick Henry said, ‘‘I am not a Virginian but an American.’’ 
Congress commissioned Washington ‘‘for the defence of 
American liberty.’’ Washington at Cambridge announced 
that the armies were assembled to defend the ‘‘liberties of 
America.’’ 
Jackson said in his Proclamation against Nullification : 
‘‘ Rach state having expressly parted with so many powers as 
to constitute jointly with the other states a single nation, can- 
not from that period possess any right to secede, because such 
secession does not break a league, but destroys the unity of a 
nation.’’—( Proclamation Dec. 10, 1832. Sumner, xii: 242.) 
‘*Here’s for a hoop to the barrel” was a common Revo- 
lutionary toast. The Revolutionary fathers contended for 
‘The rights of human nature’’ and not the rights of 
Englishmen merely. Washington at the close of the war 
claimed that it had vindicated ‘‘ the rights of human nature.’’ 
We now have a national citizenship law in the last great 
Amendments of the Constitution. They certainly have cre- 
ated a new citizenship. We are now beyond dispute citizens 
of a nation, and not merely of states or of a league of states. 
The sublime ideas of Charles Sumner about national citizen- 
ship were justified, as he thought, when they were supported 
only on the basis of the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution as it was before the war. They are now cer- 
tainly justified on the basis of the new Amendments. The 
final Amendments of the American Constitution are fit to 
rank with the Magna Charta and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the original Constitution, itself as charters of liberty 
in America and indirectly of political progress throughout 
the world. We are to honor our own laws and make the 
the cry, ‘‘I am an American citizen,’’ as effective, as a shield 
against wrong, as the cry now is, ‘‘I ama British citizen,’’ 
or as the cry ever was, ‘‘I am a Roman citizen.’’ [Applause. ] 
2. New laws that will secure the original intent of the 
14th and 15th amendments, namely, the elimination of fraudu- 
lent representation in Congress, are a political necessity, not 
merely of the hour, but of all time to come in the United 
States. 
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Every practice must be suppressed that leads to inequality 
of whites and blacks as voters, or to inequality of whites 
among themselves. Southern white men must cease to 
wield illegally the power of the southern blacks and thereby 
unconstitutionally rule the North and the nation. Legal voters 
must be allowed to vote, and have their votes counted as cast. 
The ex-rebel of the South is guilty of a multiplex outrage on 
the rights of representation, and this must cease; and who- 
ever thinks it cannot be stopped, and will not be stopped 
soon, little understands, as I think, the temper of the Ameri- 
can people. 


The mighty power of a republic of fifty millions of people can be 
wielded permanently only by being wielded honestly. . . . The sensi- 
tive and dangerous point is the casting and the counting of free bal- 
lots... . Any party of American citizens can bear to be defeated. No 
party of American citizens will bear to be defrauded. (Secretary 
Blaine, Political Discussions, p. 299.) 


3. Reorganization of politics in such a way as to preserve 
the results of the war, and this while the soldiers who saved 
the nation are yet alive, is demanded by the greatest interests 
of the nation. 

As late as February 6, 1879, senator, late Mr. Justice, La- 
mar, and senators Bayard and Garland voted No on a proposi- 
tion to declare that the constitutional amendments had been 
legally ratified, and that Congress ought to protect all quali- 
fied citizens in the right to vote for representatives in Con- 
gress. Feb. 19, 1872, Senator Bayard and Senator Beck united 
in an official report to Congress which declared, regarding 
Negro suffrage that ‘‘there can be no permanent partition of 
power nor any peaceable joint exercise of power, among such 
discordant bodies of men. One or the other must have all or 
none.”’ 

4. A fair Federal Election Law, or what I should call an 
Anti-Fraud Enactment, applying to North and South alike, if 
executed wisely, would do very much towards warding off far 
more portentious disasters than it could possibly cause. Con- 
gressional representation is not a local, but a national matter. 
The South says, ‘‘Let us alone ; the counting of the votes of 
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the blacks is our affair.’ It is not a local matter to choose 
a President. It is not a local matter to decide who shall go 
to Congress. We are all ruled from Washington. 

5. Division of the solid South wherever practicable, by 
new issues and by the influence of a reorganized new or 
northern South upon the Bourbon or southern South and the 
Black Belt is to be hoped for, if not very confidently expected. 

George Cable, whose remarks on the Southern problem are 
always shrewd and just, tells the negro voters to keep their 
vote alive even at the expense of peril to their fortunes 
and lives. But he says: ‘‘ Never let the white men know 
which way you are going to vote. You never will have 
justice until the white man ceases to know just how you are 
going to vote. Divide between existing parties.’’ There is 
much force in this remark, but who can expect the negro to 
be able to mask his intention to vote so as to preserve his 
own privileges? The main question between the colored 
vote and the white vote is one that cannot be masked. And 
so this advice to divide the white vote by first dividing the 
negro vote and letting the negro vote in two parties so as to 
divide the white vote, making the colored suffrage a wedge to 
split the white vote, is more a matter of hope than of ex- 
pectation. 

The poor white fears black competition—and with reason— 
He is already distanced by the recent slaves. The remaining 
wrongs of the negro are worse than profitless—they are an 
economical, social and political loss to the whites. 

6. Now that the Afro-American population is improving 
in education and wealth faster than the poor whites, instead 
of the outcry against negro supremacy let there be raised an 
outcry against ex-rebel supremacy, Bourbon supremacy, poor 
white supremacy, cracker chivalry supremacy. 

7. Let us give national aid to education on some practi- 
cable plan. I know how valorously this scheme has been 
defended in Congress, and how it was defeated there. But 
the nation that forced upon the South vast masses of illiterate 
citizens, ought to do something to educate the race. 

8. Let us remember that solving the problem of the right 
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relations of the white and dark races here is solving it for the 
world. In our time such international relations of all reforms 
exist that if we teach colored men here the way of self- 
government we have done much for the regeneration of 
Africa and for the improvement of the condition of the dark 
races all around the world. 

If we annex Hawaii, which is half Kanaka and quarter 
Chinese, we must of course secure adequate guarantees 
against the mischiefs of our unsolved race problems in that 
quarter. Great Britain is at Halifax on our north. I have 
seen her guns there pointing towards the south. She is at 
the Bermudas in the south. She is at Vancouver and 
Esquimalt on the Pacific shore. I have there seen her great 
ships riding the placid waves of the Pacific. It is said that 
she wants the Sandwich Islands. We must have paramount 
rights left to us at the Isthmus. How are we to protect our 
western coast in case of naval aggression from a powerful 
empire unless we have a naval station in the center of the 
Pacific? For one, I believe that it would be better for the 
Sandwich Islands and for us if we were to accept the proposal 
made freely by the better part of the population of the 
Hawaiian group, to be annexed. [Applause. ] 

The race problem broadens. If you annex Hawaii, you 
will annex Canada by and by, you say, or she will come into 
our Union of her own accord. Chauncey Depew affirms that 
Canada is a ripening plum, and that we must not shake 
the tree. If Canada is annexed, the North will easily out- 
vote the South. Overwhelming majorities in the North will 
settle many race problems. But your cities are growing, and 
the combination of the worst elements of your population 
with the most mischievous elements in the South will give 
you great trouble in the twentieth century, even if you have 
Canada. 

Let me not be understood as intending to incite insur- 
rection. General Butler, on ship to Island, once called a 
committee of negroes before him whom he was about to 
make officers. This great lawyer and strategist was a 
shrewd judge of human nature. He more than any other 
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one forced the blacks into our army. He said he never 
met a group of men who had not a spokesman; and when 
half colored and wholly colored people of the South came to 
him together, the blackest were the spokesmen. The black- 
est man in this group said to General Butler, ‘‘ We offer our 
services, but we should like to be made officers.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ 
said General Butler, ‘‘ why have not you negroes struck a 
good blow for yourselves somewhere, while your masters 
were absent attacking the nation?’’ The blackest of the 
negroes answered, ‘‘ General, I do not care to answer that 


question here and now.’’ ‘‘ You may speak freely,’’ said the 
General. ‘‘ Well, will you permit a question?’’ said the 
black man. ‘‘Certainly.’’ ‘If we had risen, if we had de- 


clared ourselves the enemies of our masters, would not every 
white man have been an enemy to us, and would it not have 
been necessary for us to have killed every white man, without 
exception?’’ ‘‘I think it would have been,’’ said General 
Butler. ‘‘ Well, then, in such a war of extermination, which 
of the Generals of the nation would have aided us?’’ Gen- 
eral Butler replied, ‘‘I think that argument against insur- 
rection on a large scale is unanswerable.’’ So do we all. 
Wholesale insurrection would mean wholesale slaughter, 
or possibly an absolute war of extermination. But there 
are methods by which the negro can exhaust legal remedies. 
When those remedies which never have been tried on a very 
large scale are exhausted, as they were in the cases detailed 
to us the other day by Miss Wells as occurring at Memphis, it 
is time for negroes to begin to band together in Law and Order 
Leagues. I hold here in my hand a book giving the biog- 
raphies of editors of the Afro-American press, and closing 
with the constitution of the Afro-American League. Here 
are men of high native capacity, unless all signs of physiog- 
nomy and contour of brain fail. Here are features as regular 
as those of any Caucasian, President Price, for instance, Mr. 
Fortune, editor of the Mew York Age. Here is the portrait 
of the brilliant colored lady who addressed you last Monday, 
and who is called the Mrs. Frank Leslie of the Afro-American 
population. She was educated at Rusk College, was for years 
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a teacher, and came here under threats of assassination, not 
from a rough, but from one of the leading citizens of Mem- 
phis, in which she had built up a newspaper business. This 
Afro-American League does not incite to insurrection ; but 
it does ask for the employment of legal counsel, for organiz- 
ation among the colored citizens, for keeping their vote 
alive, for endless petitions to the national government, as 
well as for days of fasting and prayer. Mr. Cable justifies, 
as every wise friend of the South does, the purposes of this 
African League. Nevertheless, I say that the slaveocrat 
(that is Von Holz’s word) who rides rough-shod over both 
blacks and whites will never be intimidated until convinced 
that his scoundrelism may cost him his life. The negro 
will never have justice until he shows himself willing to die 
for his rights. 

For one I wish that a more determined spirit of legal 
self-protection might be shown by the republicans of the 
South. I wish the negro had a drop more of shrewd self- 
assertive blood in his veins. As Cable has said: ‘‘ Liberty or 
blood is a cry that may well be left to the anarchists of Russia 
and the communists of Paris. But Liberty or death is a holy 
cry, and he who is not willing to adopt it even in freedom, is 
not free.’’ ‘‘ The better public citizen the negro can be the 
better it will be for the white man.’’ ‘‘ The freedom of the 
negro was bought at a higher price in white man’s blood and 
treasure than any people ever paid of their own blood and 
treasure for their own liberty.”’ 

The Afro-American populations of the United States are 
working out a problem not only of national but of interna- 
tional and cosmopolitan importance. In view of their past, 
present and future, I venture—and I know how much I risk— 
to recommend to Afro-American citizens of the United States 
eight watchwords: Educate, evangelize, economize, agitate, 
organize, meditate, emigrate ; and, if all these remedies fail, 
terrorize. [Applause. ] 

On Whittier’s grave the snowflakes fall, and he never again 
will speak to us. Forty years ago he wrote words adapted to 
the very hour in which we live: 
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‘‘Not mine sedition’s trumpet-blast 
And threatening word ; 
I read the lesson of the past 
That firm endurance wins at last 
More than the sword. 


‘*O clear-eyed Faith and Patience, thou 
So calm and strong, 
Lend strength to weakness, teach us how 
The sleepless eyes of God look through 
The night of wrong.”’ 


—Stanzas for the Times. 


The North will never send men in large numbers as emi- 
grants to the South while taxes are paid there to furnish pen- 
sions to ex-confederate soldiers. Northern workingmen will 
not go by thousands to stand side by side with colored work- 
ingmen who are nearly serfs. Nevertheless, there is a New 





Fe South on the highlands, and in that region new fashions 
4 appear. And, therefore, I close with a word of hope as well 
A as of warning : 


‘**O swallow, swallow, flying, flying South, 
Fly to her and fall upon her gilded eaves 
And tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee 
That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender isthe North, .. . 
And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee!” 





—TENNYSON, The Princess. 


8 [ Applause. ] 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W.G. Collingwood, M. A., 
Editor of “The Poems of John Ruskin,’’etc. With portraits and 
other illustrations. In two volumes. 8vo. pp. 565. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. 


The titles of the four books which form the main subdivisions of this 
memoir are a very accurate summary of Ruskin’s career: 

The Boy Poet, 1819-1842. 

The Art Critic, 1842-1860. 

Hermit and Heretic, 1860-1870. 

Professor and Prophet, 1870-1892. 

John Ruskin has recently been appointed Poet Laureate as successor 
to Tennyson. He was born February 8, 1819, and so is slightly more 
than seventy-four years of age. He is from long-lived ancestors, his 
mother having lived to be ninety. He is ten years younger than Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Mr. Collingwood, the author of the present Memoir of Ruskin and 
editor of his poems, was for many years his secretary. He is far 
from being an undiscriminating Boswell. He says of himself: “It is 
surely possible to admire a great man though one differs from him as 
I do from Mr. Ruskin in everything that goes to make prejudice; in 
nationality to begin with, and in all the associations, of religion, politics 
and art’’ (p. 255). All the materials at Brantwood have been placed in 
this biographer’s hands. A sparing use has been made of Mr. Ruskin’s 
private letters, of which there are already several collections in print. 
Very interesting letters from Carlyle and Browning enrich these vol- 
umes. A framework of chronology is added, a catalogue of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s dated drawings and a condensed bibliography of his writings and 
of the comments upon them. The author begs his readers to remember 
that his book was not to be: ‘‘The Life and Friends of John Ruskin” 
nor his ‘‘ Life and Times.”’ ‘‘ It limits are expressed by its title. It is 
intended neither as an apology nor as a criticism. It records too inade- 
quately, too inefficiently, but with warm regard for its hero and earnest 
respect for truth, the story of a noble life and the main issues of a great 
man’s work.’’ Several portraits of Ruskin and views of his different 
residences illustrate the volumes. 

John Ruskin’s parents were Scotch cousins. Each of them had the 
perfervidness so long ago celebrated as characteristic of the Scotch. 
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His father was a wine-merchant in London, with important partners in 
England and on the Continent. He was wealthy and prosperous and 
full of zeal for education, art and literature. Both parents were pro- 
foundly religious, after the better type of the churchmen of their time. 

The father made annual tours to take orders in his business. His wife 
and son accompanied him on these long journeyseverysummer, ‘ They 
started usually after the great family anniversary, the father’s birthday, 
May I0, and journeyed by easy stages through the south of England, 
working up the west to the north, and then home by the east central 
route, zigzaging from one provincial town to another, calling at the 
great couutry seats to leave nocustomer or possible customer unvisited ; 
and in the intervals of business, seeing all the sights of the places they 
passed through. * * * Assoon as the boy could write he was only 
imitating his father in keeping his little journal of the tours, so that all 
he learned stayed by him, and the habit of description writing was 
formed.”’ (p. 23.) 

Sometimes these journals were kept in verse. The boy became pas- 
sionately attached to the scenery of Wales and of the Lake District. 
In a poem written when he was only fourteen years of age he celebrates 
‘‘those Coniston Crags over which when he became old and sorely 
stricken, he was still to see the morning break.’’ (p. 50.) 


“I weary for the woodland brook 
That wanders through the vale ; 
I weary for the heights that look 
Adown upon the dale. 


‘* The crags are lone on Coniston 
And Glaramara’s dell ; 
And dreary on the mighty one, 
The cloud-bewreathed Sca fell. 


““O! what although the crags be stern 
Their mighty peaks that sever,— 
Fresh flies the breeze on mountain fern, 
And free on mountain heather.”’ 


On his fourteenth birthday he received as a present Roger's “Italy” 
illustrated by Turner's celebrated vignettes. Here was the spark from 
heaven which kindled the wood upon the altar of the heart of this young 
poet and artist. When the parents and the son made tours together on 
the Continent as they did in the boy’s fifteenth year, Roger’s ‘“‘Italy”’ 
and Prout's ‘‘Sketches in Flanders and Germany ”’ were his guide and 
inspiration. At Schaffhausen one Sunday evening ‘‘Suddenly—be- 
hold—beyond !—they had seen. the Alps. (p. 53.) Thenceforward 
Turner was their guide. They crossed the Spliigen, sailed the Italian 
lakes, wondered at Milan Cathedral, saw the Mediterranean at Genoa, 
came back through the Oberland to Chamouni. The boy’s plan was no 
less than to makea Roger’s Italy for himself with verses and prose 
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sketches on every place, to give both the romance and the reality and 
illustrated with Turneresque vignettes.’’ That was his plan and if he 
never quite carried it out, he got good practice in two things which 
went tothe making of “ Modern Painters” : in descriptive writing and 
in getting at the mind and method of Turner by following him on his 
own sketching ground and carrying out his subjects in his own way 

by this imitation of Turner and Prout John Ruskin learned 
more drawing in two or three years than most amateur students do in 
seven ; hehad hit upon the right method and worked hard.”’ 

We have been thus circumstantial in showing the origin of the early 
enthusiasms of Ruskin in art and travel for, in these initial experiences 
are the headwaters of majestic rivers that characterize his life. His 
mountain worship was not inherited from his father; but, as some think, 
may have been an inheritance from remote ancestry. 

Ruskin produced the first volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters ’’ at the age 
of twenty-three. There is no more suggestive and axial passage in Rus- 
kin’s life as an art critic than in his experience one day in his twenty- 
third year in sketching a tree enwreathed with ivy which struck him as 
not ungraceful, while taking his student’s constitutional on Tulse Hill. 

‘‘ As he drew he fell into the spirit of its natural arrangement, and 
soon perceived how much finer it was as a piece of design than any con- 
ventional rearrangement would be. Harding had tried to show him 
how to generalize foliage, but in this example he saw that not general- 
ization was needed to get at its beauty, but truth. If he could express 
his sense of the charm of the natural arrangement, what use in substi- 
tuting an artificial composition. 

“In that discovery lay the germ of his whole theory of art, the gist 
of his mission. Understanding the importance of it, we shall under- 
stand his subsequent writing, the grounds of his criticism and the text 
of his art-teaching. If it can be summed in a word, the word is ‘sin- 
cerity.’ Be sincere with nature and take her as she is, neither casually 
glancing at her ‘effects,’ nor dully laboring at her parts, with the in- 
tention of improving and blending them into something better, but 
taking her all in all. On the other hand, be sincere with yourself—know- 
ing what you truly admire and painting that, refusing the hypocrisy of 
any ‘grand style’ or ‘high art,’ just as much as you refuse to pander to 
vulgar tastes. And then vital art is produced; and, if the workman be 
a man of great powers, great art.’’ (p. I19.) 

His biographer, very justly, derives Ruskin’s philosophy of art from 
the ivy sketch on Tulse Hill, in May, 1842: ‘‘That philosophy was in 
art exactly what Carlyle had preached in every other sphere of life in 
that book of heroes — ‘‘ The Gospel of Sincerity ’’; the reference of great- 
ness in any form to honesty of purpose as the underlying motive of a 
perspicuous intellect and a resolute will, these last being necessary 
conditions of success, but the sincerity being tbe chief thing needful.” 
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Ruskin’s marriage, which occurred in 1848, in his twenty-ninth year, 
was most unfortunate. It seems to have been contracted chiefly on ac- 
count of the strong advice of his parents and without supreme affection 
on either side. The lady had few enthusiasms for literature or art, and 
after a few years left her husband and married the artist Millais. The 
latter fact is not stated in this biography which treats the whole topic 
with judicious reserve. 

Ruskin knew little of German philosophy, literature, scenery or art. 
He systematically underrates all these and accuses his countrymen of 
overrating them. In this attitude he was far from being a pupil of Car- 
lyle with whom, in nearly every other particular, he was in the closest 
sympathy. There are deficiencies in Ruskin’s education, chiefly on the 
side of philosophy, theology and modern history. 


The most pathetic and perhaps the most important portions of these 
volumes are those which show the progress of Ruskin’s religious experi- 
ence from his early evangelical faith through various struggles with 
heresy of the agnostic type, back to firm, spiritual theism and devout 
Christian ideals. At the age of fifty-three he was disappointed in the 
profoundest emotional experience of his life. A lady who had been his 
pupil and was generally understood to be his fiancee, decided that mar- 
riage with him was impossible because he was not at one with her in 
religious matters, and could speak lightly of her evangelical creed. 


‘‘ She could not be unequally yoked with an unbeliever. To her the 
alternative was plain ; the choice was terrible; yet having once seen her 
path she turned resolutely away. It cost her life. Three years after, as 
she lay dying, he begged to see her once more. Shesent to ask whether 
he could yet say that he loved God better than he loved her; and when 
he said ‘ No,’ her door was closed upon him forever.”’ 


After this bereavement his thoughts, for the first time, became ade- 
quately serious concerning the problems of religion and a future life. 
The account of his transitional period between skepticism and faith is 
somewhat vague as given in this biography (see pp. 463, 464), but he 
came out of the phase of doubt, and although he did not allow himself 
to be classed as an Anglican or a Roman Catholic he said of himself in 
1887, ‘‘I was, am and can be only a Christian Catholic in the wide and 
eternal sense. I have been that these five and twenty years at least. 
Heaven keep me from being less as I grow older !”’ 

One day he gave a dinner to three hundred and fifteen Coniston 
young people and among other things said to them in words which his 
biographer says we must take with their full weight to represent his real 
convictions: ‘‘What we want is to be delivered from our sins. We 
must look to the Saviour to deliver us.’’ At this time he used to take 
the family prayers himself at Brantwood ; preparing careful notes for a 
Bible reading, and writing collects for the occasion, still existing in 
manuscript, and deeply interesting as the prayers of a man who, says his 
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biographer, ‘‘had passed through so many wildernesses of thought and 
doubt, and had returned at last not to the fold of the church, but to 
the foctstool of the Father.’’ (pp. 510, 514). 

Mr. Ruskin in 1869 at the age of fifty was elected Slade Professor of 
Art at Oxford and gave his first course of lectures there in 1870. He 
was re-elected Slade Professor in 1873. 

Ruskin’s contributions to social economy and industrial reform are 
treated usually with little reverence by his critics, but his present biog- 
rapher discusses them with evidently sincere respect. As art critic 
Ruskin was achampion of Turner. As a prophet of social reform he 
expounds the principles of Carlyle. It is now very generally conceded 
that many suggestive passages are to be found in Ruskin’s ‘‘ Unto This 
Iast’’ and ‘‘ Munera Pulveris’’ and that he has actually added some- 
thing of importance to the theory of what is now known as Christian 
Socialism. He is far from being a socialist, however, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but he deserves a high place among those who have 
attempted to apply the Golden Rule to the world of industry, education 
and politics. 

Ruskin’s literary habits are described in these volumes with fasci- 
nating detail. At Brantwood he is a very early riser and after a cup of 
coffee plunges into his most difficult mental tasks and often writes 
whole chapters before his guests are summoned to breakfast. He 
sometimes reads to them extracts from what he has just produced. His 
secretaries are kept busy with a voluminous correspondence. The after- 
noon is devoted largely to open air rambles and varied recreations, and 
the evenings to conversation with his friends. 

It is a pathetic circumstance that, in recent years, some storm-clouds 
have passed over Ruskin’s sky obscuring, at times, his splendid natural 
endowments. But he seems to have reached a cloudless region as his 
sun nears the horizon. Mr. Gladstone’s appointment of him as Poet 
Laureate will go far to repel thoughtless suspicions of brutal critics as to 
his balance of mind and eccentricities. 

He has been the greatest art critic of the century. In descriptions 
of natural scenery and of art he is a prose-poet unequalled in the 
English language. He has done more than any other author of his 
class to open the eyes of men to the beauty and glory of nature and to 
lift up their thoughts in adoration to its Author and strengthen their 
hands in service to the unfortunate. 


THE NEw ERA, OR THE COMING KINGDOM. By Josiah Strong, D. D., 
General Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance for the United States, 
author of ‘‘Our Country.’?’ New York: The Barker & Taylor Co. 
I2mo. pp. 363. 

Like its famous predecessor, ‘‘ Our Country,’”’ which is now in its one 
hundred and sixtieth thousand, this new book by Dr. Josiah Strong is 
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timely, incisive and strategic in a degree that makes its appearance an 
event of importance in the history of Current Reform. It begins by 
emphasizing the facts that there are now no foreign lands and that in 
the past the civilization of all peoples has been inversely as their isola- 
tion. This century is one of preparation. Unity in diversity is the law 
of human progress (p. 18). ‘“‘So long as the greater fecundity of the 
lower classes is a general law of nature, the only way to obviate this evil 
is to elevate the lower classes’’ (p. 36). Only when men are brought 
into perfect harmony with God can they be in perfect harmony with 
each other. There is a powerful chapter on ‘‘The Authoritative 
Teacher,’ presenting asummary view of the proof of the Divine authority 
of Christianity. Theology, anthropology, soteriology, sociology are the 
four chief departments of the natural order of human thought and 
progress (p. 13). There are effective chapters on the Problem of the 
Country, and on that of the City, on the Separation of the Masses from 
the Church, and especially on the necessity of New Methods of Church 
Work including Personal Contact in House-to-House Visitation and the 
Co-operation of Christians of every name. The volume is especially 
full and suggestive on the value of the Institutional Church. 

The Anglo-Saxons, according to Dr. Strong, are to develop the Ultimate 
Civilization, but they can do so only under the leadership of a scholarly, 
Biblical, aggressive Christianity applied to the solution of all the socio- 
logical and political, as well as to the religious problems of modern life. 
As to the United States, Dr. Strong maintains these propositions : 

‘‘1, Both good and evil have a longer leverage in the United States 
than anywhere else in the world. 

‘2, The importance to mankind and to the coming Kingdom of guard- 
ing against the deterioration of the Anglo-Saxon stock in the United 
States by immigration. There is now being injected into the veins of 
the nation a large amount of inferior blood every day of every year. 

‘©3. The importance of annihilating the saloon and every other 
agency which is devitalizing and corrupting our population. 

‘‘4. He does most to Christianize the world and to hasten the coming 
of the Kingdom who does most to make thoroughly Christian the United 
States. Ido not imagine that an Anglo-Saxon is any nearer to God 
than a Mongolian or an African. My plea is not,Save America, for 
America’s sake, but, Save America for the world’s sake.”’ 

This volume is a fit sequel to ‘‘ Our Country ”’ 


and deserves a circula- 
tion as wide as that of its predecessor. 


THE HOLy SprIRit IN MISSIONS. Six Lectures by A. J. Gordon, D. D. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York and Chicago. 
mo. pp. 241. 


Mr. Spurgeon characterizes Dr. Gordon’s writings as exhibiting power 
without sensationalism. This new volume on ‘‘The Holy Spirit in 
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Missions,’’ like all its author’s productions, is rich in Biblical wisdom. 
Profound spiritual insight, prolonged and devout study of the Holy 
Scriptures, wide and varied experience as a religious teacher, to say 
nothing of extraordinary natural endowments, make Dr. Gordon’s 
works classics in their field of devotional literature. 

It is to be admitted that these lectures on missions are written from 
the point of view of a convinced pre-millennialist. In all its forms, pre- 
millennialism makes two affirmations, namely: That the Scriptures 
teach us to expect an age on earth of universal righteousness called the 
millennium from Rev. 20: 1-5; and next, that this millennium age 
will be introduced by the personal, visible return of the Lord Jesus to 
establish over the whole world a theocratic Kingdom. Although this 
doctrine is criticised by many scholars, it is commonly admitted to 
have been generally held in the Christian Churches from the death of 
the apostles to the time of Origen. It was the doctrine of most of the 
chief divines of the Westminster Assembly. It was taught by Sir Isaac 
Newton, Bishop Heber, Charles Wesley, Toplady and especially by the 
great expositor Bengel. It has recently had more advocates of high 
ability and standing in the Church than at any time since the second 
century. The doctrine is taught more or less fully in the writings of 
Delitzsch, Van Oosterzee, Rothe, Lange, Christlieb, Luthardt, Godet, 
French, Ellicott, Freemantle, Tregelles and Alford. Mr. Moody has 
done much to make the doctrine popular. Dr. Gordon is himself prob- 
ably its most effective and judicious American advocate. 

In his first lecture in the present book, Dr. Gordon discusses the Holy 
Spirit's program of Missions. He maintains that the architecture of 
the ages is clearly outlined in Scripture. ‘‘One age came to an end at 
the first advent of Christ. Another terminates with its second coming 
and His assumption of His Kingdom, and a third ends at the close of 
the millennium and His surrender of the Kingdom to the Father. These 
ages are: 

“The great world’s altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God.”’ 


Dr. Gordon makes a distinction between witnessing to the world and 
winning the world. ‘‘I boldly affirm,” he says, ‘‘that the church has 
nowhere assigned to it the achievement of converting the world in this 
dispensation. Let none be offended at this statement, since I emphat- 
ically add that, though our task is not to bring all the world to Christ, 
our task is unquestionably to bring Christ to all the world.” (p. 14.) 

In reading this passage one is reminded of the words of the Divine 
Commission. ‘‘ Make disciples of all the nations, teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I commanded you.’’ (Matt. 28 : 20.) 

This and its parallel passages seem to lay upon the church the task 
not only of witnessing to but of winning the world, in the sense of 
making it Christian. 
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But Dr. Gordon, with scores of such scholars as we have named above, 
maintains that ‘‘ the order and method of bringing in this divine result 
constitute the only question. * * The dispensation of witnessing must 
be finished before the dispensation of reigning can be ushered in.” 
(pp. 16, 18.) 

It must be noticed, however, that Dr. Gordon agrees with Professor 
Luthardt, in holding that the end which is predicted to follow the world- 
wide preaching of the gospel is not coincident with the end of the world, 
but is the termination of the present dispensation of outgathering, 
which is to be followed by the millennial age of universal redemption. 
Professor Christlieb, in answering the question whether the aim of 
missions is the conversion of individuals or the Christianizing of whole 
nations, replies that : ‘‘It is not a question of selecting the one thing or 
the other but of taking the one thing after the other.’’ The only sure 
and solid basis for the regeneration of a whole people lies in the regen- 
eration of individuals and in the formation of churches as fountain- 
heads of new life and light from God.” 

Dr. Gordon is as far as any scholarly millennialist from setting any- 
thing like a definite date for the Second Advent. ‘‘ Of the times and the 
reasons knoweth no man.’’ Nevertheless Dr. Gordon maintains that 
‘the gospel must be in all the world and among all nations before the 
stage can be reached for converting all the world and bringing in all 
nations.’’ (p. 21.) ‘‘The Advent will occur when the gospel has been 
preached as a witness in all nations. The present dispensation is like a 
river winding its broadening way to the sea. The millennium is the sea 
itself. There are some who think that the ocean is already near and 
like the soldiers of Xenophon are crying, The sea! the sea!” (p. 32.) 
This faith, very evidently, has immense power of inspiration in it and 
contains occasion for unspeakable hope and rejoicing. 

When a burning glass is held over inflammable material, the concen- 
trated rays of the sun rapidly produce in it discoloration, smoke and 
sparks. Atacertain instant, after these sparks have been sufficiently 
diffused, the whole material suddenly bursts into flame. There is then 
no longer any need of the burning glass, for fire itself has fallen from 
on high and is able to do its own work. So the world is to be regarded 
as inflammable material intended to be set on fire from on high. Our 
Lord’s life on earth is a burning glass concentrating rays of light and 
heat upon the souls of men. When the heating has gone on far enough 
aud the sparks of incipient conflagration have been sufficiently diffused, 
suddenly spiritual flame will burst up everywhere and fill the whole 
earth. This is the Second Advent of Him who kindled humanity to new 
life by His first advent. As we understand the pre-millennial view of 
history, the date when the sparks shall kindle into flame is not known, 
but it is known that the duty of the church is to spread the sparks and 
to expect at any instant, after their wide diffusion, the victorious descent 
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of millennial flame, that is, the beginning of Our Lord’s personal and 
visible reign over the whole earth. 

Dr. Gordon’s six lectures discuss the Holy Spirit’s Programme, Prep- 
aration, Administration, Fruits, Prophecies and Present Help in Missions. 
They are rich in pertinent biographical and historical illustrations. The 
Scriptural references are often singularly original and illuminative. 
The style of the whole discussion is calm, dignified and devout. The 
atmosphere of the book is an inspiration to lofty spiritual endeavor. 
There is ozone on these heights fit for the breath of the bravest mission- 
aries. 


SCENES FROM EVERY LAND. Over five hundred photographic views. 
A panorama of the world designed to take the place of an extended 
tour. With an introduction by General Lew Wallace, and descrip- 
tions by Edward Everett Hale, Hamilton W. Mabie, Washington 
Gladden, Henry Watterson, J. H. W. Stuchenberg, etc., edited by 
Thomas Lowell Knox. Springfield, Ohio: Mast, Crowell & Kirkpat- 
rick. pp. 400. 

Among the many collections of photogravures illustrating a tour of 
the world, this is, undoubtedly, one of the best. The pictures are, in 
general, selected with good judgment. The best of them are large and 
clear. They are arranged in the order of a tour beginning with England 
an] running eastward through the United States and all intervening 
cou itries. The chief merit of the collection is in the brief and yet fairly 
full and always pointed and remunerative descriptions published below 
the pictures. All the illustrations are from photographs, but some of 
the photographs are from paintings. On the whole we commend these 
panoramic scenes as worth careful study by those who do not travel. 
They are sure to be of keen interest to those who have traveled. 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
LIMIT OF WHITE DOMINATION. 


Nothing has done more than the Geary law to lessen preju- 
dice against the Chinese. Its harshness arouses the sym- 
pathy which always accompanies persecution ; though as that 
prejudice springs not alone from the dislike which the colors 
have for each other, but from the fear of a yellow flood which 
might rob the white man of supremacy in his own land, it 
would not be diminished were not further immigration 
guarded against. The fear of this invasion, which is a real 
fear and shared by every other country into which the Chinese 
seek to force an entrance, is in direct contradiction to the be- 
lief almost universally entertained in America and Europe 
that the white race is destined to dominate the world, and to 
direct the yellow, brown and black races for its own advan- 
tage. This belief is at the bottom of the attempts made by 
Russia and England to subjugate large sections of Asia, and 
has been the controlling factor in and the only justification of 
the arrangements made by the western powers for the parti- 
tion of Africa. That it is based upon substantial grounds 
may, however, be doubted. There is as yet no proof that the 
inferiority of the dark races is a permanent law of nature, 
nor that the white race can retain its energies and expand 
elsewhere than in the temperate zone. Certainly, the latter 
has never done so thus far, but has, on the other hand, in 
sections where it has become crowded, or the soil has become 
unproductive from long cultivation, diminished its ratio of 
multiplication, as it has done in France, and is beginning to 
do in Germany and Russia. 

There is no large new area in the temperate zone left for the 
white man to occupy, he will not emigrate in masses to the 
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tropics, and as his standard of living tends constantly to be- 
come higher and so more difficult to maintain, he will be 
compelled in the end to restrict his numbers. On the other 
hand, the colored races multiply everywhere, can live any- 
where that the requirements for gaining a livelihood do not 
too greatly tax their intelligence, and already possess the most 
fertile portions of the earth’s surface. Even in sections where 
the white man can cultivate the soil and remain healthy, as 
in South Africa and portions of South America, the dark 
races are swamping him by their facility of increase, and in 
some localities, like the West Indies, the whites have practi- 
cally given up the struggle. In India the greatest problem of 
administration is the multiplication of the brown races; in 
China the increase is so enormous that the temperate zone 
has been forced to bar it out, and, forced back upon itself, it 
is gradually refilling vacant provinces like Kashgar and Man- 
churia, as the brown race will ultimately fill Persia and Bur- 
mah. Meantime, the white man in directing the colored races 
in Asia, Africa and Spanish America, is simply teaching them 
to overcome the obstacles to their increase, like famine, pesti- 
lence and anarchy, a knowledge which when gained will be 
utilized to drive out their teacher. The process may be slow, 
but it will be sure, and the white race, unable to stand betore 
the enormous multiplication of the dark races, with their in- 
creased intelligence, and unwilling to create a vacant space 
for itself by slaughter, will be forced to give up the gov- 
ernment of tiie world and to retire to its own limited area. 
Doubtless it may find full occupation there in ameliorating 
the conditions of its own existence, though if the Chinese, 
animated by a thirst for conquest and armed with weapons of 
precision, begin under efficient leadership their westward 
march, it may have to fight for the mere privilege of living. 
It may, in fact, have to live as Germany lives now, armed 
cap-a-pie, in order to keep its limited home, and it is the fear 
that it may, which, unconsciously, crops out in the prejudice 
against the yellow race, a prejudice which becomes hatred as 
the numbers of the latter increase.—Co/. Robinson in New 
York Observer. 
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MISLEADERS OF MISSIONARIES IN INDIA. 


The explanation of the strange action of the Decennial 
Conference in the matter of the withdrawal of the now 
famous resolution must be sought for beyond the Conference 
itself, and even beyond the astute rule of procedure which 
was framed for this very purpose. The explanation, in fact, 
is to be found in the determined policy of a few missionary 
misleaders, who dictated the policy of the Conference, and are 
entirely responsible for its action on this and other points. 
There are in India, to-day, a small number of puissant men 
who are, to a large extent, dominating our missionary policy, 
and misleading our missionary enterprise. I refer to those 
Brahminized educationalists who have ceased to be missiona- 
ries in what we conceive to be the truest and best sense of that 
noble word. This may be deemed by some to be too severe a 
characterization of these brethren. But I am sure I am not 
far wrong, if at all, in thus denominating them. What we 
need in India to-day, are missionary leaders, and not mzs- 
leaders of missionaries. I do not impeach the sincerity or 
conscientiousness of these educationalists, who are trying to 
direct the policy of our missionary work on the theory that 
India is to be won, not by direct evangelization, but by a 
roundabout process of education. They have amended the 
commission so as to make it read: ‘‘ Go ye into all the world, 
especially into India, and educate the natives.’’ But, while I 
do not call in question the sincerity of their motives nor 
the depth and honesty of their conviction, I do challenge 
the soundness of their theory. They certainly are not the 
expounders of that great God-inspired missionary awakening 
which stirred the churches of Great Britain and America a 
hundred years ago. Even as educationalists, they are not the 
successors, in any true sense, of the great educationalists of 
fifty years ago—of Duff, Anderson and Wilson. These great 
men were first of all evangelists, and made everything in con- 
nection with their institutions bend to the end of the immedi- 
ate conversion of their students. It is not so now. It is 
almost not too much to say that conversions among the stu- 
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dents in some of the colleges is deprecated. Duff, Ander- 
son and Wilson, I venture to believe, would fairly turn in 
their graves did they know that their great and honored 
names were used to justify and enforce the present policy. 
Instead of converting the Hindoos, we are educating them 
into skillful enemies and opponents of the faith we assume to 
teach. It makes one’s heart sick to know that while we are 
lavishing our strength and wealth upon the non-Christian 
high-class men, without gaining one out of a thousand that 
pass through our so-called missionary colleges, we are almost 
entirely neglecting to educate and train our native Christian 
young men to do the work of the ministry, and fit them to 
evangelize their own countrymen. That there is a place for 
education in India, and a large place, I am fully prepared not 
only to concede but to advocate, but it is not on present lines. 

Here we are face to face with three appalling moral evils— 
triple sons of Anak-—-a veritable trinity are defying us to do 
battle with them except in a loose, disorganized fashion. 
They march out to battle panoplied in the armor of govern- 
ment patronage and protection. Our educational missionary 
misleaders boldly veto any expression of opinion on this sub- 
ject by the largest and most representative body of missiona- 
ries ever gathered in India, whose declarations are read and 
listened to around the world. And why? because every edu- 
cational institution in India, and, almost without exception, 
every missionary school in India, is subsidized by the gov- 
ernment. Our educational work is carried on in partnership 
with the government, which forces upon the people of China, 
at the mouth of the cannon, the deadly drug, the use of 
which in any form, is deemed, and has been deemed by the 
united voice of the entire missionary force and native church 
of China for fifty years, an absolute disqualification for mem- 
bership in the Christian Church. 

The government refuse absolutely to hear the protest either 
of heathen China or the Christian church of China. And, lo! 
the Christian Conference of all India refuse to hear the ap- 
peal and protest of the Christian church of China on the sub- 
ject of the infamous opium traffic. Why? Because we are 
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deriving a few hundred thousands of rupees from the govern- 
ment to enable us to carry on our educational work. We 
cannot take blood money from the government and then 
become the critics of the government. We cannot arraign 
the government for its nefarious liquor traffic; by which, 
for revenue, it is slaying its thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, and doing for the native Christian church in 
India, what opium would do for the church in China, were 
its use allowed by its members ; and yet we go on quietly re- 
ceiving our fer capiti grants in aid from the revenue of the 
government, wrung from the bodies and souls of the thou- 
sands who are its yearly victims. How long will the Christian 
church continue this unholy alliance with a government which 
neither fears God nor regards man, only so that it can get rev- 
enue? How long shall we take this worse than blood money ? 
Better reduce our operations one-half than stand longer in 
this alliance. We would be the stronger for the separation. 
It is an unequal yoke, and the church of Christ can only 
suffer for it. God’s people never yet made headway by going 
down to Egypt to get horses. We must cut loose from the 
government and stand on an absolutely Christian foundation. 
We must throw our evangelistic and our educational work 
alike upon the churches at home, and do all our work with 
Christian money, and not with the money of the corrupt, god- 
less, and Brahminized Government of India, which is now 
with one hand squeezing its revenue from the bodies and 
souls of its millions of poor subjects, and dealing it out alike 
to support Christian schools and pagan temples; a govern- 
ment which is at once the patron of Christian education, and 
the protector of Hindooism, giving the missionaries grants of 
money only because, thus subsidized, the Christians can do the 
government work of education for them from one to two- 
thirds cheaper than they can do it for themselves. For the 
sake of this wretched few hundred of thousands of rupees, 
we have lost our missionary enthusiasm from our colleges, 
and have tied every missionary school-house hand and foot to 
the government. If I accept my salary from the keeper of a 
public-house, I cannot from the pulpit denounce his business. 
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If I accept a salary or the support of my schools and colleges 
from a government which raises its revenue from opium 
and liquor, I cannot be the free critic of that government. 
Ispeak for myself alone in this. It is ‘‘a covenant of death,”’ 
which must be annulled; it is ‘‘an agreement with hell,’’ 
which ought not to stand. 

But how and where shall we begin to effect this deliverance 
of the missionary church and schools from this false position, 
and our missionary educationalists from the fetters that bind 
them—though some of them seem to love them well? If Na- 
than, the Prophet, went not to Joab, who set Uriah, the Hit- 
tite, in the fore front of the battle ; nor tothe man who hurled 
the stone upon him that he died; but to David, the King, 
who sat at home directing the battle, we must go to our Davids, 
who sit at home in the secretarial chairs of our missionary 
societies. The voice of the Decennial Conference of India 
will never come right until the voice of the missionary secre- 
tariat rings, true, clear, and intrumpet tones. When once we 
throw ourselves upon God and the churches, and break up all 
false alliances with corrupt governments, then shall we rise 
and shine in the light and in the might of our strength, and 
the people of God on the missionary fields and the churches 
at home, will again ‘‘ do exploits.’’ Nor need we fear for the 
‘*hundred thousand talents’’ which we now receive from the 
Egyptians, ‘‘ for God is able to giveus much more.’’ Did the 
Free Church of Scotland come to grief when it broke the bonds 
of state patronage and dictation and threw itself in the great 
disruption, upon God and the poor people? Did ever the 
church of Christ in any country or any age come to grief, 
which broke with the world powers and depended alone upon 
God and Christ incarnate in His people? Nor will God and 
the churches fail us if we have the courage to fling ourselves 
free from the bonds of the Philistine government of India, 
with which we have suffered our Missionary Samson to be 
bound.—Rev. Dr. G. F. Pentecost, Speech in Exeter Hall, 
London. 
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BROAD POLICY OF THE W. C. T. U. 


Having noticed in various English journals several unfair 
and misleading criticisms of the broad and progressive policy 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of the United 
States, I venture to respond to an urgent request from Eng- 
land to send to yourself my view of the facts which justify 
that policy. 

1. If England were at war with Russia, and the latter 
were to have several allies, it would obviously be necessary 
for your Government to attack the allies as well as the prin- 
cipal enemy. Not to do this would be foolishness, and might 
be suicide. In the conflict with the liquor traffic, the policy 
of the W. C. T. U. is to attack not only the chief foe, but also 
its notorious and open allies. This is the course dictated not 
only by common sense, but by absolute necessity. If the 
home is to be protected, not only must the dram-shop be 
made an outlaw, but its allies, the gambling hells, the houses 
of unreportable infamy, the ignorance of the general popula- 
tion as to alcoholics and other narcotics, the timidity of trade, 
the venality of portions of the press, and especially the sub- 
serviency of political parties to the liquor traffic, must be 
assailed as confederates of the chief enemy of the home. 
Miss Willard’s heroic and wonderful work has been to 
broaden the sphere of women’s organized philanthropic effort 
so as to include all these objects. 

2. It is certain that the broad and progressive policy of 
the W. C. T. U. in the United States makes the whisky 
rings and time-serving politicians greatly dread its influence. 
They honor the Union by frequent and bitter attacks. Itisa 
recognized power in national affairs. If its policy were made 
narrow and non-partisan, its influence would immensely wane 
in practical matters of great importance. 

3. The department of Scientific Temperance Instruction, 
conducted by the W. C. T. U., and led by Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt, of Boston, has now made such instruction mandatory 
in thirty-six States of the Republic. This is a very large and 
substantial triumph of the broad and progressive policy. 
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4. So far is the action of the W. C. T. U. as to Woman’s: 
Suffrage from disgusting sensible critics that it has disquieted 
only the few who seceded and founded the so-called non- 
partisan W. C. T. U., and who are mostly strong supporters 
of the Republican party. The votes taken by the W. C. 
T. U. on this subject have always followed open, free, and 
prolonged discussion. ‘They have been cautious and within 
the bounds of the gradually enlarging constitutions of the } 
union. They have been, so far as I can see, perfectly conso- 
nant with the ethics of organized effort. The vast body of 
the original W. C. T. U. remains unaffected by any secession. 

Mrs. Hunt, for example, is an earnest Republican in her sym- 
pathies ; and, like thousands of others who have similar sen- 
timents, saw no good ground for secession. ) 


5. Instead of the National W. C. T. U. having lost the 
confidence of the churches, by its broad policy, I believe, 
after much travel and years of observation, that it never had 
more of that confidence than at the present hour. Ata recent 
Congressional Hearing, in Washington, I heard a distin- 
guished Presbyterian Professor of Theology, Rev. Dr. Her- ) 
rick Johnson, of Chicago, call the W. C. T. U. the most 
powerful, the most beneficent, and the most successful organ- 
ization ever formed by women. Similar testimony abounds. 
in all the most enlightened circles of the land. 

This letter contains nothing that will be new to your lady- 
ship after your repeated visits to America.— Joseph Cook's 
Letter to Lady Henry Somerset, quoted in her Annual Address. ) 





CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER’S EVASIONS. 


No impartial person can read the decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals, as delivered by Chief Justice Fuller, 
reversing the decision of the lower court and granting to the 
Local Directory of the World’s Fair full power, irrespective of 
the conditions imposed by Congress, without being impressed 
with its apparent purpose to ignore and obscure the principal 
points at issue. The decision may be summed up in a single 
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sentence to the effect that the appeal should be sustained 
because the original case was not properly cognizable in a 
court of equity. 

This is essentially an evasion of the whole question. The 
Chief Justice declared that the appeal did not question the 
validity of the acts of Congress, but simply involved ‘‘ the 
want of equity and not the want of power.’’ The Chief Jus- 
tice further said that ‘‘it is not contended that any property 
interests of the complainant will be injured by the threatened 
Sunday opening, nor is there any allegation of irreparable 
injury or probable loss by such action.’’ This is exceedingly 
low ground to take in deciding acase of such importance. It 
is resolved into a mere question of money and property, and 
the great fundamental considerations of morality, order, 
social well-being and health are left entirely in the back- 
ground. 

It now devolves upon the Federal Government to vindicate 
and maintain its dignity and authority. The World’s Fair 
was created by an act of Congress, its Commissioners were 
appointed by Federal authority, and even the local corporation 
recognized the power of the Federal Government by guaran- 
teeing the completion of the necessary work prior to May 1, 
1893, the payment of all expense, costs and charges of the dif- 
ferent departments of the Exposition, and that the gates of 
the Fair should be closed on Sunday. The Federal Government 
should demand that that guarantee be made good in every 
particular. The $600,000 now due the World’s Fair man- 
agement should be withheld, and the $1,900,000 already paid 
should be recovered by law, even if the Fair gates have to be 
closed under an injunction to force payment. If we must be 
mercenary in order to have a standing in court, then merce- 
nary let us be, and meet Ceesar on his own ground. 

There is another side to this case which in suggestiveness 
is melancholy in the extreme. There is an overleaping of 
those great moral landmarks which our forefathers regarded 
as the only barriers whereby the wild waves of political 
excitement could be hemmed in from an oversweeping deluge. 
Blasphemy and profanity burden the atmosphere ; the public 
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conscience has become callous, through the frequency of 
fraud and crime ; licentiousness stalks with brazen effrontery 
through the land; intemperance reels through our streets ; 
the Sabbath is trodden down by the multitude, and an unholy 
lust of mammon is working like a hidden fever in the pulses 
of the body politic, so that, right in the path of our glorious 
progress, the rocks are white with the spray of death where- 
on the old republics dashed to shipwreck two thousand years 
ago.—Mail and Express, New York, June 20. 
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REPLY BY JOSEPH COOK AT THE WORLD’S CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS 
JOURNALISTS AT CHICAGO, MAY 28, 1893. 


141. What Should be the Ideal of Ultimate Religious Journalism 2 


Religious journals of to-day are more numerous, more widely circu- 
lated, in proportion to the population, more varied in contents, and on 
the whole more brave and incisive in discussing evangelical truth and 
urgent moral reforms than were the religious journals of twenty or 
thirty years ago. 

This, at least,"is my impression in comparing my earliest memories of 
some ten or fifteen leading religious journals with my actual experience 
as a weekly reader of more than that number now. 

Individual journals, no doubt, have deteriorated, sometimes from the 
loss of able editors, and in one or two cases from erratic opinions and 
financial losses, but on the whole, the religious journalism of the United 
States seems slowly improving, even as compared with its position dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

The religious press might be greatly improved by what is known as 
‘‘endowed journalism.’? The Methodist churches own their papers ; 
why should Congregational, Baptist, and Presbyterian papers be, for the 
most part, private enterprises? The religious press ought to be daily as 
well as weekly, with Sundays always, of course, excepted. A daily re- 
ligious journal should succeed and become a valuable property if so 
endowed and edited at the start as to command the confidence of the 
churches, or even of only one of our large denominations. The relig- 
ious press depends too much on the secular daily press for its news and 
its opinions of reform. It is very disastrous for the religious newspaper 
to echo indirectly a thoroughly secularized set of great dailies, how- 
ever powerful and brilliant the latter may be. Religious editors should 
have opinions of their own, and dare to champion them even when 
Sunday journals sneer at the position of the religious world. Sunday 
closing of the World’s Fair is a topic on which the two classes of jour- 
nals have been significantly divided. 

Religious journals ought oftener than they now do to publish what 
strengthens the deepest spiritual life. In some large fraction of each 
issue, the editors ought to address the highly educated part of the pub- 
lic. Let them assume a more popular tone in other parts of the journal 
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but sometimes attack problems that puzzle the wisest and best educated 
minds, and not fear going over the heads of the ordinary reader. Let 
the thoughts of the scholar and the soul of the saint breathe through the 
religious journal in the words of the common people. 

As to co-operation among religious journals, it ought to be made 
national, and international, by frequent, at least yearly, conventions of 
religious editors in company with leading preachers, evangelists and re- 
formers, and the best leaders of statesmanship and business who are 
friendly to the church. From such conventions I should expect wise 
and strategic suggestions. 

Endowed journalism in the religious field ought to be so successful 
as to benefit the secular press by its rivalry and its commanding influ- 
ence on public affairs. 

Sunday journals should be boycotted by Christians. Those who ad- 
vertise in Sunday journals should be made to understand that they 
injure their business in a large part of the community by doing so. 

The religious press, rightly endowed and made daily in the foremost 
cities, can give a tone to the more respectable portions of the secular 
press instead of taking a tone from it. 

Let the successes of the past in religious journalism point out the 
best methods of securing success in the future. 

A close sympathy between the churches and the religious journals is 
necessary, but this can be brought about only by frequent conferences 
between the leaders of the churches and the leaders of religious jour- 
nalism. The wants of the churches are very varied, and so should be 
the avenues of approach by newspapers to the problems of the hour in 
church and state. 

Religious journals should by no means all be of one type nor any one 
of the same tone in every column. What would Saint Paul or Saint 
John do for the churches and the world if placed in charge of the relig- 
ious journalism of our day? Whoever answers correctly this question 
will describe the methods by which religious journalism may become a 
pillar of fire through which God can look in the morning watch of 
better ages to come. 
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FEDERAL authority has been defied by a Chicago clique. 
The local Directory of the World’s Fair is guilty of treachery 
to the nation. Greed tramples on commercial honor. The 
United States Circuit Court, by a majority of two to one, 
decided June 8 that the local managers of the World’s Fair 
in allowing it to be open on Sundays, contrary to their con- 
tract with Congress and in opposition to the national law, 
have acted illegally. Thespirit of a majority of the Directors 
is that of nullification and secession. The excuses they 
proffer are such as might give comfort to defaulters and 
anarchists. 

Congress voted to appropriate $2,500,000 of the people’s 
money to the aid of the World’s Fair on the distinct condition 
that it should be closed on Sundays. The Directors accepted 
this assistance and deliberately and explicitly ratified the 
condition. They then immediately set about nullifying the 
law which had passed Congress by immense majorities. On 
March 3, at their instigation, as is now confessed, a treacher- 
ous trick was attempted, and, in the hurry of the closing 
moments of the session, a motion was introduced in Congress 
to withhold from the Directory $578,000 of the previous appro- 
priation until the Directors had given security for the former 
sum, which was to be paid for awards to exhibitors. After 
this action on the part of Congress, the Directory accepted 
and gave receipts for about $700,000 of the souvenir Colum- 
bian coins. ‘They continued to accept the money of the Gov- 
ernment as long as it was freely paid out tothem. But now 
their claim is that the vote of March 3 was a violation of the 
contract originally made between the Directory and Congress 
and that the Directory is released from its obligation to 
secure Sunday closing. Meanwhile the local management 
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retains the money and promises to pay it back only after it 
has cancelled all its other just debts at the close of the Expo- 
sition, provided there is anything then left in the treasury. 

The indignation of the American people is very intense and 
almost universal at this outrageous violation of ordinary 
commercial honor. Multitudes who favored the opening of 
the Fair on Sundays now denounce the Directory for its busi- 
ness treachery. The local management has made itself 
famous and infamous among the best people of the land, not 
merely by efforts to nullify national authority, but by what 
multitudes of honest men regard as attempts to swindle the 
government. The majority of the local managers are freely 
characterized by thousands of friends of law and order as gilt- 
edged anarchists and thieves. 

Congress can pass no law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts. If either the original contract or the vote of March 
3d is to be declared null and void, of course it is the latter. 
If it were true that the latter vitiates the former, then it fails 
of validity under well-known provisions of the Constitution. 
But Judges Wood and Jenkins of the United States Circuit 
Court maintain that the original contract was not vitiated by 
the vote of March 3d. Whether the original grant in aid 
of the Fair was a contract or a donation is immaterial. The 
commercial honor of the Directory and the law of the land 
both require Sunday closing. These judges accordingly have 
granted an injunction forbidding the Directory to open the 
Fair on Sundays. 

Of course an appeal was taken. Meanwhile Justice Fuller, 
to whom a question as to a stay of proceedings for Sunday, 
June 11th, was referred, allowed the Fair, for reasons by no 
means satisfactory to the best part of the public, to be open 
on that day. 

On Saturday, June 18, without discussing the real merits 
of the case, but putting excessive emphasis on State rights, 
the United States Court of Appeals at Chicago unanimously 
decided in favor of open Sundays at the World’s Fair. The 
court has astonished the nation by holding that the Local 
Directory is in full control, and that the Government has no 
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standing. The decision means that the World's Fair will be 
kept open on Sundays and perhaps settles the case practically, 
as an appeal would have to goto the Supreme Court of the 
United States which does not meet until October, when the 
Fair will be ended. 

Chief Justice Fuller, in rendering the decision, said : 


“The decision of the court might interpose to protect the United 
States in its possession, but it is the local corporation that is in actual 
possession under the law of the State and of the ordinance of the South 
Park Commissioners. The possession is recognized by the acts of Con- 
gress as essential to the construction and administration of the Exposi- 
tion by the corporation. In that construction the corporation has 
invested $16,000,000 under circumstances that preclude the view that 
the United States have exclusive administration and authority in the 
premises. It is perfectly clear that Congress never intended that Con- 
gress should become responsible for the construction of any of the 
buildings except its own or for the work provided for by the appropria- 
tion. However, it was intended that the Exposition should receive the 
sanction of the Government, and in that sense, as remarked by Chief 
Justice Waite in the Philadelphia case, ‘be impressed by a national and 
international character.’ Of course, the Government has a qualified 
possession, but we find nothing in this regard upon which to base an 
intervention of a court of equity on that ground. 


‘‘Tt is sufficient to say that we cannot except this case from the 
ordinary rule which to invoke the exercise of jurisdiction in chancery 
requires some injury to property, whether actual or prospective, some 
invasion of property or civil rights, some injury irreparable in its nature 
and which cannot be redressed at law. This is not such a case, and the 
result is, we hereby refuse the order and the case is remanded for 
further proceedings not inconsistent with these conclusions.” 


John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, some weeks ago, began 
before the United States Court of Appeals, a Sunday closing 
case not open to the technical objections mentioned in Chief 
Justice Fuller’s opinion. It is to be hoped that the ex-Post- 
master General will push forward this case with his charac- 
teristic shrewdness and vigor. If Congress meets early in 
autumn, perhaps a legislative remedy may be found for the 
breach of contract by the Directory. Attorney General 
Olney has declared his purpose not to pay to the local man- 
agement any more of the souvenir coins. 
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Four Sundays of opening for the Fair have convinced 
great numbers of the friends of the Directory that they are 
making a financial mistake in Sunday opening. An attend- 
ance of from 200,000 to 300,000 was confidently expected and 
predicted. Only about a quarter of this attendance has been 
realized. There have been no great crowds at the Fair on 
Sundays. After allowing for every circumstance in the case 
it is clear from experience that there is no large popular 
demand for Sunday opening. Among several disreputable 
Chicago journals, there are one or two which have championed 
Sunday opening that now advise Sunday closing to avoid finan- 
cial loss. Our conviction is that the Fair will be a financial 
failure without the hearty support of the best people of the 
land. This support will be decisively withdrawn, in a degree 
large enough to be disastrous to the Directory provided they 
continue to defy Federal authority and the dictates of com- 
mercial honor. Even should the final authority in the courts 
allow Sunday opening, the Directory will make a great mis- 
take in permitting it, so intense and general will be the 
revolt of the respectable classes of our population against 
the dishonor put upon national precedent, the convictions of 
the churches, and the decent opinion of mankind. The 
attendance must be greatly increased or, in spite of the 
income of the stockholders from the sale of privileges on 
the grounds and from all other sources, there will be a heavy 
loss. It is financial folly for the Directors to offend that por- 
tion of the population which was powerful enough to carry a 
Sunday closing law through Congress by great and memora- 
ble majorities. 

Even the light-minded crowd that attends the Fair on Sun- 
days begins to complain, as we predicted that they would, 
that the present arrangements require full pay for half show. 
The National Government closes its exhibit. England, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, India close theirs. Fifteen American States 
shut their special buildings. Most of the machinery is at rest. 
These conditions are sure to continue no matter what the de- 
cision of the Federal Courts may be. And, meanwhile, a great 
wave of indignant public sentiment is rising in opposition to 
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the greedy lawlessness of the Directory. Millions of the 
American people will cease to support the Fair with any cor- 
diality if the Directors do not speedily reverse the prece- 
dents which cause millions of the people to regard themsas 
swindlers and anarchists. It is better that the Fair should 
be wrecked than that the day of rest and worship and the 
commercial honor of the nation should receive serious in- 
jury. 


UNANIMITY of sentiment among evangelical churches in 
favor of Sunday closing of the World’s Fair is an impressive 
and hopeful sign of the times. Popular pressure has been 
brought to bear on Federal authority to vindicate national 
law and honor. But the President and the Attorney General 
are inefficient. 

The Lutheran General Convention recently adopted the 
following : 


WHEREAS, The management of the World’s Fair at Chicago has de- 
cided to open the gates and admit visitors to the said Fair on the Lord’s 
Day ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Pennsylvania Ministerium 
and adjacent States, now in session, and representing four hundred 
thousand persons, do hereby enter our most decided protest against 
this action of those in authority. We protest in the interest of moral- 
ity and of the large number of working people who will be obliged to 
work seven days in the week without the rest their bodies require. We 
protest because as good citizens we desire the welfare of our whole 
country, and we believe that ‘‘ righteousness exalteth a nation : but sin 
is a reproach to any people.’’ We protest because the action decided 
upon breaks faith with the Government of the United States, and is in 
violation of the law of God, which says: ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day, 
to keep it holy.” 


The Triennial General Synod of the Reformed Church, in 
session at Reading, Pa., adopted the following : 


Resolved, 1. That the General Synod of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, now assembled in Reading, deeply regrets to learn that 
the authorities of the Columbian Exposition at Chicago have determined 
to open the gates of the World’s Fair on the Lord’s Day. 

2. That we protest against this action as a violation of the Christian 
sentiment of the American people, and of the congressional legislation 
granting financial aid, providing the Exposition was kept closed on 
Sunday. 
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On Monday, May 29, the Philadelphia Methodist preach- 
ers adopted a resolution ‘‘reafirming with great earnestness 
its opinion in regard to the Sunday closing of the Chicago 
Exposition,’’ and the Rev. Dr. Fernley sent the following 
telegram to President Cleveland: ‘‘ We appeal to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the Attorney General to as- 
sert the dignity of the national law and maintain the Sunday 
closing of the Exposition in spite of the spirit of greed that 
would defiantly open the gates.’’ 

The Congregational ministers of Boston and vicinity, at 
their regular meeting adopted the following: ‘‘ That con- 
sistency requires that all those who have conscientiously 
opposed the opening of the World’s Fair on the Lord’s Day 
should refuse to patronize the Exhibition so long as Sunday 
opening continues.”’ 

On Monday, May 29, the Boston Preachers’ Meeting, repre- 
senting the Methodist churches in that city and vicinity, 
unanimously adopted the following : 


WHEREAS, The directors of the World’s Fair at Chicago have opened 
the gates of the Exposition on the Lord’s Day, thereby repudiating their 
agreement with the National Government, disobeying the laws of Con- 
gress, and desecrating the Lord’s Day ; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That we respectfully request all our societies and agents 
to promptly withdraw their exhibits from the Fair. 

2. That we request all our people to keep away from the Fair. The 
Church of God must have no connection with dishonesty, anarchy, 
and godlessness. 


The Southern Baptist Convention adopted the following : 


Resolved, In behalf of thirteen hundred thousand communicants, 
American citizens, composing the constituency of this convention, that 
we solemnly protest against the opening of the Fair on Sundays, because 
it is demoralizing, is a blow at the American Sabbath, which is the great 
barrier between the workingmen and the grasping greed of capital, and 
a flagrant violation of the conscientious convictions of many millions of 
the best people iu the land. 


On Sunday, May 28, the United States Government head- 
quarters were closed, as were also those of Great Britain 
(‘‘Victoria House’’), Canada, New South Wales, and East 
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India. Those of Sweden were open all day and were thronged 
with Scandinavians. The German and French headquarters 
were also crowded. 

Fifteen State buildings were closed, namely: Indiana, 
Rhode Island, Maryland, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Virginia, South Dakota, Missouri, and 
New York. 

Seventeen State and Territorial buildings were open: IlIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, Arizona, Ohio, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Washington, Florida, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 

Maine neither opened nor closed its doors. Its notice read: 
‘‘Open Sunday to Maine people and their friends. Close the 
door.’’ 

Wisconsin, though open, exposed this placard: ‘‘ No bag- 
gage nor parcels checked here on Sunday.’’ 

The headquarters of Vermont, West Virginia, Utah, Ken- 
tucky, Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma are unfinished. 

Ohio’s doors were open, but the window shades were pulled 
down to the sill. 


North Dakota’s notice said: ‘‘Closed for to-day; come on 
Monday.’’ And Missouri said: ‘‘ No admittance to-day.’’ 


Illinois was not only wide open, but was visited by surging 
crowds of people. 

On the doors of New York’s building the following notice 
was displayed : ‘‘ This building is closed to-day to the public. 
(Signed) L. M. Howland, General Manager.”’ 

On the doors of the Massachusetts building were the words: 
‘By vote of the great and general court of Massachusetts, 
this building is closed on Sunday, the Lord’s Day. (Signed) 
E. C. Hovey, Executive Commissioner.’’ 

Only one of the church booths were open, that of the 
Seventh-day Baptists, and the man in charge toward the 
evening was quoted as saying: ‘‘ We are not opposed to Sun- 
day opening, but most of our people believe the management 
should not open unless it can do so legally. Saturday is our 
day of rest. On that day we leave our exhibit open to the 
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public, but those in charge do not remain on duty. Quite 
a number of church people, representing several denomina- 
tions, have called on us to-day. They say they are opposed 
to Sunday opening, but they came to-day to see how it 
operated.’’ 

Most of the booths occupied by religious and temperance 
societies were not only closed, but had curtains drawn over 
the front and large placards displayed: ‘‘Closed on the 
Lord’s Day.”’ 

The entrance to the Young Men’s Christian Association 
section had a chain up. Behind this was a large bulletin 
bearing the following : 

“Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou 
labor, and do all thy work ; but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor 
thy daughter, nor thy man servant, nor thy maid servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates: for in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea and all that in them is and rested 
the seventh day; wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hal- 
lowed it.”” (Exod. xx: 8-11.) 

The New England State buildings, which were closed to 
the public on the first Sunday, remained locked on the second, 
cards on the doors announcing the fact, much to the disap- 
pointment of visitors. Pennsylvania, New York, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Utah, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia 
joined in the Sunday-closing move, and it is now to be a per- 
manent matter with them if the gates of the Fair remain open 
the next five months. 

Another feature of this Sunday Fair which calls forth com- 
plaint from the visitors is, that many of the finest exhibits in 
the Manufactures and other departmental buildings were 
hidden, because the exhibitors or their agents did not pro- 
pose to work seven days in the week. 

The Exposition authorities have no right to remove the 
coverings without the permission of the exhibitors, and no 
arrangement has yet been made for unveiling on Sunday. 
Not even a flag was to be seen on the buildings of Great 
Britain, Canada, New South Wales, or India, and the doors 
were locked. 
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Visitors were denied access to the great display of the 
United States Government in the big domed building and 
the small adjuncts. Machinery Hall was as silent as it was 
last Sunday. It was a dull day for the guides and catalogue 
sellers. Nearly all the visitors were Chicago people, and they 
did not have much use for printed matter. 

The following telegram was sent Saturday, May 27, to 
President Cleveland by Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Rev. A. H. 
Plumb and Joseph Cook, representing national and state 
Sabbath organizations: ‘‘ Milchrist’s suspicious delays and 
excuses for inaction for fifteen days after the official decision 
for Sunday opening, if not overruled to-day, will dishonor 
the nation and administration. When injunction was wanted 
against railroad men a judge was obtained by telegraph and a 
special train. If temporary injunction is impossible to-day, let 
proclamation and troops hold the gates closed until obtained. 
Sunday closing is the law of the land until the federal courts 
decide otherwise. Shall national law be nullified meanwhile ?”’ 


At Chicago, June 8, the Federal Court, by a majority of 
two to one, decided to grant the injunction prayed for by the 
District Attorney to restrain the Local Directory from open- 
ing the World’s Fair gateson Sunday. Judges Woods and 
Jenkins favored the closing of the gates, while Judge Gross- 
cup held the contrary opinion. 

The court-room was crowded to suffocation with closers and 
anti-closers when the three judges took their seats on the 
bench. Judge Woods announced that each member of the 
court would deliver his own opinion. 

‘It is a matter of regret that we have not had time to 
reduce our decision to writing,’’ said he, ‘‘and each one of 
us will speak for himself.’’ In brief, Judge Woods held that 
the Government was in absolute possession of Jackson Park, 
and had the right to make whatever rule it pleased concern- 
ing the management of the Fair ; that the Sunday closing rule 
had not been lawfully repealed, and it was the duty of the 
court to grant the relief prayed for by the District Attorney. 
He believed that an injunction should be issued. In the 
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course of his address Judge Woods said: ‘‘ There is a claim 
that the local corporation tendered the Park to the United 
States, but the defence prefers a formal denial. It is a ques- 
tion to be decided by the act of Congress inaugurating the 
enterprise. The act shows that the Legislature and the Park 
Commissioners tendered the park to the Government, and it 
is clear that in so far as it lay in their power the Legislature 
and the Park Commissioners did make that trade. A con- 
stitutional amendment was passed enabling Chicago to raise 
$5,000,000 for the Fair. The adoption of that amendment 
corroborated this position that the Government is in pos- 
session at Jackson Park. These grounds have been lawfully 
delivered to the use of the Government. 


‘‘There is nothing in the act of Congress to override the 
laws of any State. The general proposition is that when the 
Government takes possession of grounds within a State, the 
laws of that State continue to have force only through the 
United States authorities. The same was true at the Cen- 
tennial. Itis true that the Government has no right to con- 
trol parks in Illinois unless they are tendered to and accepted 
by Congress. Congress would have no control over Lincoln 
Park. It has at Jackson Park, for that has been tendered. 
My conclusion on that point is then, that Congress has the 
right to regulate proceedings on those grounds. 

‘‘What has Congress done in respect to Sunday closing ? 
My conclusion is Congress had the power to make regulations 
concerning that question. March 3, 1893, the Government 
voted $2,500,000 to the Fair on the condition that if the gift 
was accepted the Fair was to be closed on the first day of the 
week. In other words, if the money was taken the Commis- 
sion— it does not say Directors— was to adopt a rule closing 
the gates on Sunday, thus recognizing or establishing the 
right of the Commission to make this rule. There was an 
acceptance and the rule adopted, and, in my opinion, it has 
never been repealed.’’ 


Judge Jenkins, after reviewing the history of the Columbian 
Exposition and the relations existing between the United 
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States Government and the Exposition corporation, and the 
relation of both to the enterprise, said : 

‘‘It was found that the scheme had outgrown the financial 
ability of the local corporation. Congress was asked for aid. 
Congress passed a law giving $2,500,000 to the Exposition. 
Section 4 of that act declares that this appropriation is made 
on condition that the Fair shall beclosed on Sunday, and that 
if the gift should be accepted, the acceptance should be con- 
sidered as an agreement tothe conditions. It is said that this 
legislation by Congress was without the power of Congress, 
in that it seeks to establish a religious test. I cannot concur 
in that suggestion. The legislation with respect to the first 
day of the week has nothing to do with the matter of a 
religious test or the compulsion of the observance of a par- 
ticular religious belief or service ; the day of rest is needful 
for humanity to recover from the strain of six days labor. 
This is founded on humanity, and is justified outside of any 
question of creed or religion. The laws of the State bearing 
on this point provide for rest and for non-interruption of 
religious services. It is not compulsory on any one to go to 
church, but it provides peace for those who wish to go to 
church.”’ 

‘‘ Any person has a right to annex to a gift any condition 
that is not illegal or immoral. The appropriation by Con- 
gress of money to the Exposition can be rightfully construed 
as a charitable bequest, and it is clear that to such bequests 
there can be attached conditions which the courts must 
enforce. The local corporation accepted the money and 
passed a rule closing the Fair on Sunday. It has received a 
large sum of money as a conditional gift, and the conditions 
must be observed by the donee and a court of chancery, on 
proper presentation, must see to it that the conditions laid 
down are enforced. In retaining the $500,000 or more out of 
the $2,500,000, the United States did no more than it hada 
right to do, because the national honor is involved. The 
resolution to open the Fair on Sunday was not legally passed. 
The corporation cannot change rules once adopted by the 
Commission as soon as the Commission’s back is turned. 
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As to the State court which has passed on this case, I will say 
that the United States was not a party in that court. I think 
that there can be no question but that the United States has 
a right to use courts of its own jurisdiction to adjudicate 
matters pertaining to governmental affairs. In my opinion 
the injunction asked for should issue.’’ 

Judge Grosscup delivered the dissenting opinion. He con- 
curred, he said, in the opinion of Judges Jenkins and Woods 
that ‘‘ the power to modify rules of the local corporation was 
given to the Commission to protect the national honor.”’ 
He concurred in the opinion that the Exposition was national 
in its character, but ‘‘it is a characteristic of American 
thought that such things should be done by the people with 
the aid of the Government. If the power to close the 
grounds is assumed for the Government, it must be found in 
the partnership or contract. Congress has voted $2,500,000 
to the Fair and made it a condition of the gift that the Fair 
should be closed on Sunday. It is immaterial whether this 
was a contract or a donation. The corporation accepted the 
gift and the conditions and passed a rule closing the Fair on 
Sundays. 

‘‘ Then the Government withheld 1,140,000 of the 5,000,000 
coins it had agreed to give the corporation. Who knows that 
the corporation would have accepted the gift and surrendered 
its views on Sunday closing if it had been known that part of 
the appropriation was to be withheld? This law was passed 
by Congress after the acceptance of the former conditional 
gift. It was a new condition imposed without the consent of 
the other party. The construction placed on this act by the 
law officers of the Government attributes to Congress a pur- 
ity of purpose. The National Commission was intrusted with 
the task of providing jurors of award, and this was as clearly 
a portion of its duties as anything else that it had done, and 
the expense should be borne by the Commission, as was the 
cost of classifying the exhibits. This expense should not be 
saddled on the local corporation by Congress. Congress has 
no power to create indebtedness for the local corporation, and 
the act of March 3, 1893, was unjustifiable. The Government 
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has broken faith with the corporation, and no court of equity 
could insist on the corporation observing the hard conditions 
imposed by the Government. The Government has no more 
rights than a private individual, and whether as contractor or 
donor, it should be compelled to live up to its promises. 
When Congress withheld the 1,140,000 souvenir coins the sit- 
uation changed. The previous act was asif it was not. The 
Sunday closing question is of no more importance to the local 
corporation than to the people of the United States. I am of 
the opinion that the injunction should not issue.”’ 

Edwin Walker, council for the World’s Fair Directory, 
addressed the Court and prayed an appeal to the Appellate 
Court, which, he said, was in session. ‘The matter could be 
definitely decided in a few days. He asked also that the 
Court fix a bond which would act as a supersedeas. He said 
the gravity of the situation was increased by the decision of 
the State Court on the same question, being opposed to the 
decision of the Federal Court. There was danger of an un- 
pleasant conflict of authority between the courts. He sug- 
gested that it could be arranged to have the case from the 
State Court taken to the State Appellate Court, and that both 
appellate courts might, by their action, definitely settle the 
matter. 

District Attorney Milchrist said that he would ask that the 
order of injunction prayed for by the Government be issued. 

Judge Woods finally said the Court would announce its de- 
cision on the subject of the appeal and supersedeas at 9:30 
o'clock the next day. The decision was that Justice Fuller 
should give the decision, and he allowed the Fair to be opened 
Sunday, June rr. A final decision from the appellate branch 
of the Supreme Court was given June 17 and permits the 
Fair to remain open on Sundays. 

Even if legal technicalities give opportunity to open the 
Fair, the Directors will find it for their financial advantage to 
close the gates and not defy the national sentiment which car- 
ried the Sunday closing law through Congress. 


PROFESSOR BRIGGS, by a vote of 383 to 116 in the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church at Washington, Thurs- 
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day, June 1, was adjudged guilty of heresy and deposed from 
the Presbyterian ministry until he conforms to its standards. 
So important is this result that we think it our duty to place 
on record here the chief official documents containing the 
final decisions of the Assembly. ‘Two of the specifications of 
error relating to prejudice on the part of some of the mem- 
bers of the New York Presbytery who voted for Dr. Briggs’ 
acquittal were thrown out, but the rest were all sustained on a 
vote of about two hundred and thirty-five to one hundred 
and eighty-five in favor of the appeal ; then came the vote on 
the appeal as a whole by yeas and nays. The stated clerk 
announced that 499 men responded to their names ; of these 
116 voted not to sustain the appeal ; 85 voted to sustain in 
part ; and 298 voted to sustain the appeal wholly. As sus- 
taining in part is equivalent to sustaining entire, the vote 
as 383 to 116 as announced. 

A committee was appointed the next morning to formulate 
a verdict in view of the vote, and Dr. Thomas A. Hoyt, Phil- 
adelphia, was made chairman of the Committee of Judgment. 
This committee appointed a sub-committee to call upon Dr. 
Briggs in a Christian spirit to see if he were willing to make 
any conciliation in view of the vote before sentence was 
passed. Dr. Briggs replied as follows : 


In accordance with your request, I hereby state that your committee 
called upon me, and asked me if I had anything to say to them re- 
specting the disposition of the case. I thereupon said that I adhered to 
all the positions taken before the General Assembly, and had nothing 
further to say, save that the appellee reserves all right, and that the 
General Assembly should take the exclusive responsibility for any fur- 
ther action. 


Dr. George D. Baker, the chairman of the sub-committee 
who had called on Dr. Briggs, expressed his regret that Dr. 
Briggs had not met the committee in the spirit in which its 
members went to see him. Dr. Hoyt then read the following 
judgment : 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, in session at Washington, D. C., June 1, 1893. 
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Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, appellant, ag¢. 
the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D. D., appellee. 

On appeal from the final judgment of the Presbytery of New York. 

This appeal being regularly issued and coming on to be heard on the 
judgment, the notice of appeal, the appeal and the specifications of error 
alleged, and the record in the case from the beginning, and the reading 
of said record having been omitted by consent, and the parties hereto 
having been heard before the judicatory in argument, and the opportu- 
nity having been given to the members of the judicatory appealed 
from to be heard, and they having been heard, and opportunity having 
been given to the members of this judicatory to be heard, and they 
having been heard, as provided by the Book of Discipline, and the Gen- 
eral Assembly as a judicatory sitting in said cause on appeal having 
sustained the following specifications of error, to wit: All of said speci- 
fications of error set forth in said five grounds of appeal, save and 
except the first and fifth under the fourth ground of appeal ; on consid- 
eration whereof this judicatory finds said appeal should be and is hereby 
sustained, and that said Presbytery of New York, the judicatory ap- 
pealed from, erred in striking out said amended charges four and seven, 
and erred in not sustaining by the law and evidence said amended 
charges one, two, three, five, six and eight ; on consideration whereof 
this judicatory finds that said final judgment of the Presbytery of New 
York is erroneous and should be and is hereby reversed ; and this Gen- 
eral Assembly sitting as a judicatory in said cause, coming now to enter 
judgment on said amended charges one, two, three, five, six and eight, 
finds the appellee, the said Charles A. Briggs, has uttered, taught and 
propagated views, doctrines and teachings, as set forth in said charges, 
contrary to the esséntial doctrine of Holy Scripture and the standards 
of said Presbyterian Church in the United States of America and in 
violation of the ordination vows of said appellee, which said erroneous 
teachings, views and doctrines strike at the vitals of religion and have 
been industriously spread. Wherefore this General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, sitting as a judi- 
catory in this cause on appeal, does hereby suspend Charles A. Briggs, 
the appellee, from the office of minister in the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America until such time as he shall give satisfactory 
evidence of repentance to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America for the violation by him of the 
said ordination vow as herein and heretofore found. 

And it is ordered that the stated clerk of the General Assembly trans- 
mit a certified copy of this judgment to the Presbytery of New York, to 
be made a part of the record in this case. 


A sub-committee had been appointed to prepare an explan- 
atory minute to go with this statement, and the following was 
the report of the committee : 
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Your committee to whom was intrusted the duty of formulating a 
deliverance of this Assembly on the doctrinal points involved in the 
appeal of the Committee of Prosecution from the decision of the Pres- 
bytery of New York in the case of Charles A. Briggs, D. D., reports as 
follows : 

First, we find that the doctrine of the errancy of the Scriptures as it 
came from them to whom and through whom God originally communi- 
cated His revelation, is in conflict with the statement of the Holy Script- 
ure itself, which asserts that ‘‘all Scripture’’ or “every Scripture”’ is 
given by inspiration of God (2 Tim. 3:16); that ‘‘the prophecy came 
not of old by the will of man, but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost’ (2 Peter 1:21); and also with the state- 
ments of the Standards of the Church, which assert that the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the Word of God (Larger 
Catechism, question 3), ‘‘of infallible truth’? and ‘‘ divine authority ”’ 
(Con. chap. I, sec. 5). 

Second, that we find in this case involved the question of the suffi- 
ciency of the human reason and of the Church as authorized guides in 
the matter of salvation. 

Your committee recommend that this General Assembly declare that 
the reason and the Church are not to be regarded as fountains of divine 
authority ; that they are unreliable and fallible, and whilst they may be, 
and no doubt are, channels or media through which the Holy Spirit 
may reach and influence for good the human soul, they are never to be 
relied upon as sufficient in themselves, and aside from Holy Scriptures, 
to lead the soul to a saving knowledge of God. To teach otherwise is 
most dangerous and contrary to the Word of God and our standards, 
and our ministers and church members are solemnly warned against 
them. 

Third, we find involved in this case a speculation in regard to the 
process of the soul’s sanctification after death, which in the judgment 
of this Assembly, is a dangerous hypothesis, in direct conflict with the 
plain teaching of the Divine Word and the utterance of the standards 
of our Church. These standards distinctly declare that ‘‘the souls of 
believers are at their death made perfect in holiness, and do immediately 
pass into glory, whilst their bodies, being still united to Christ, do rest 
in their graves until the resurrection.’’ (Shorter Catechism, ques. 37; 
2 Cor5<S; Pui. 1:663)5 Joner7 244;) 

Resolutions of thanks to the Prosecuting Committee were 
then read and the papers presented by the Committee on 
Judgment were adopted. 

Dr. Edward P. Sprague in behalf of himself and others 
read the following protest, which was signed by many of 
those who had voted against the sentence : 
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We, the undersigned, ministers and elders in the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, declare our hearty belief in and love 
for the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and our entire 
loyalty to the principles of the Presbyterian Church and desire respect- 
fully to record our solemn protest against the verdict of suspension and 
the proceedings leading to the verdict in the case against the Rev. 
Charles A. Briggs, D. D., in the General Assembly of 1893 : 

First, as involving in our judgment acts of doubtful constitutionality. 

Second, as seeming to abridge the liberty of opinion hitherto enjoyed 
under our standards by office-bearers in the Church. 

Third, as tending, we believe, to the discouragement of the thorough 
study of the Bible and reverent advance in the apprehension of divine 
truth. 

Fourth, as inflicting what we cannot but feel is an injustice on a 
Christian scholar of acknowledged high character and learning as well 
as on the Presbytery of New York, which has fully acquitted him of 
the charges alleged against him. 


The Standing Committee on Theological Seminaries, 
through its chairman, Dr. John Dixon, made the following 
statement in regard to Lane Seminary, which apparently was 
not satisfactory to Dr. Smith, as he left the gallery where he 
was sitting before the report was adopted : 


The trustees of Lane Theological Seminary find that the income of 
the seminary has been seriously reduced, and as a result they have been 
compelled to abolish the chair of Practical Theology, thus requiring 
the resignation of Dr. Roberts, who was the incumbent thereof. The 
Assembly puts on record the high appreciation of the value of Dr. 
Roberts’s services, and expresses its regret that as your committee has 
been informed the board did not advise Dr. Roberts of its purpose be- 
fore taking such decisive action. 

In the list of professors the Assembly finds the name of the Rev. 
Henry P. Smith, D. D., who was in Denver suspended by the Presby- 
tery of Cincinnati for unsoundness in the faith. On January 31, 1893, 
Professor Smith tendered his resignation to the board because of that 
suspension. The board declined to receive such resignation, but con- 
firmed him by formal action in the duties of his professorship in the 
seminary. When a minister is suspended, he is suspended from all the 
functions of his office. Among the most important of those functions 
is that of training young men for the ministry. However serious the 
embarrassment to the seminary, the board should have immediately 
accepted the resignation of Professor Smith, or at least relieved him 
from the discharge of his duties. 

Loyalty to the church should have compelled them to take such action. 
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But they were further bound so to do by faithfulness to the trust which 
they have assumed with regard to that seminary. Its charter requires 
that ‘‘ all the professors shall be members of the Presbyterian Church in 
good standing.’’ The assembly is constrained, therefore, to withhold 
its approval and commendation of Lane Seminary until the board has 
reconsidered its action in this respect and remedied the error. 


Some discussion took place as to the reason assigned by the 
committee for withholding, but there was no formal protest. 
The report of the committee in reference to Union Seminary 
was still more emphatic. The committee recited the attitude 
of the seminary toward the Assembly since the veto of the 
appointment of Dr. Briggs to his present chair, called atten- 
tion to the memorial of the directors to the Assembly in Port- 
land last year, read a report from the directors giving notice 
of the withdrawal of the seminary from the compact of 1870, 
presented a report from the Committee of Arbitration 
appointed last year, and closed with several recommendations, 
which were adopted after Dr. Brown had spoken for the sem- 
inary, and Dr. R. R. Booth had given his version of the com- 
pact which he helped to make in 1870, and the breaking of 
which by the directors led to his resignation from the board 
last winter. The following are the recommendations : 


Because of the strange and unwarrauted action of the directors in 
retaining Dr. Briggs after his appointment had been disapproved by the 
Assembly and because of the refusal by the directors to arbitrate the 
single point in dispute between the Assembly and the board; and 
because of the attempt by the board on its own motion and against the 
expressed desire of the Assembly to abrogate the compact of 1870, the 
Assembly disavows all responsibility for the teaching of Union Semi- 
nary, aud declines to receive any report from its board until satisfactory 
relations are established. The Assembly, however, cherishes the hope 
that efforts will be made and will cordially welcome any effort to bring 
Union Seminary into such a relationship with itself as will enable the 
Assembly to recommend the institution again to students for the 
ministry. 

Your committee would further recommend that the Board of Educa- 
tion be enjoined to give aid to such students only as may be in attend- 
ance upon seminaries approved by the Assembly. 

Your committee would also recommend that the re-election of the 
Rev, Charles A. Briggs, D. D., by the Presbytery of Newark, as a 
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director of the German Theological seminary at Bloomfield, N. J., be 
disapproved by the Assembly. 


The Assembly in discussing the question of the Inspiration 
of the Scriptures, reaffirmed the doctrine of the deliverance of 
the last Assembly, and explained it in a manner quite unlike 
that suggested in the liberal press and pulpits. A protest 
signed by Dr. Herrick Johnson and others was presented and 
an answer written by President Warfield, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, was entered upon the minutes with the protest. Dr. 
Young, from the Committee of Bills and Overtures, presented 
a supplemental report, which was adopted. ‘The following 
was the paper presented in answer to a request for an expla- 
nation of the last deliverance : 


The General Assembly reaffirms the doctrine of the deliverance of the 
Assembly of 1892, touching the inspiration of Holy Scriptures, viz.: That 
the original Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, being immedi- 
ately inspired of God, were without error, and in so doing declares that 
the said deliverance enunciates no new doctrine, and imposes no new 
test of orthodoxy, but interprets and gives expression to what has always 
been the belief of the church, taught in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. 


Dr. Johnson’s protest was as follows : 


The undersigned enter respectful and earnest protest against the 
action of the Assembly which declares the inerrancy of the original auto- 
graphs of Scripture to be the faith of the church. We protest against 
this action : 

First, because it is insisting upon a certain theory of inspiration when 
our standards have hitherto only emphasized the fact of inspiration. So 
far as the original manuscript came from God, undoubtedly it was with- 
out error. But we have no means of determining how far God controlled 
the penmen in transcribing from documents matters purely circum- 
stantial. 

Second, because it is dogmatizing on a matter of which necessarily we 
have no positive knowledge. 

Third, because it is insisting upon an interpretation of our standards 
which they never have borne, and which on their face is impossible. 
No man subscribing to his belief in the Scripture as the Word of God, 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice, has his mind on the 
“ original autographs.” 

YOL. XII.—NO. 67 7 
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Fourth, because it is setting up an imaginary Bible as a test of ortho- 
doxy. Ifan inerrant original Bible is vital to faith, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that an inerrant present Bible is vital to faith. 

Fifth, because it is disparaging the Bible we have and endangering its 
authority under the pressure of a prevalent hostile criticism. It seems 
like flying for shelter to an original autograph, when the Bible we have 
in our hands to-day is an impregnable defence. Believing these present 
Scriptures to be ‘‘the very Word of God,’ ‘‘immediately inspired by 
God,’ ‘‘ kept pure in all ages,’’ and ‘our only infallible rule of faith 
and practice,’’ notwithstanding some apparent discrepancies in matters 
purely circumstantial, we earnestly protest against the thrusting of this 
new interpretation of our standards upon the church to bind men’s con- 
sciences by enforced subscription to its terms. 


Dr. Warfield’s answer was in these words: 


As already announced by this General Assembly, the deliverance of 
the Portland Assembly and the deliverances of this body touching the 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures impose no new test of orthodoxy, nor 
do they set forth any theory of inspiration, but only reaffirm the state- 
ment of our Confession of Faith (chap. 1, secs. 1, 2, 4, 8, 10; the Larger 
Catechism, question 3), statements to which every minister and every 
elder in the church gives his assent at his ordination in response to the 
following question: ‘‘Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments to be the Word of God, the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice?’’ Wecan, therefore, say with the Protestants, we believe 
‘these present Scriptures to be the very Word of God,” and immedi- 
ately inspired by God, ‘‘kept pure in all ages,”’ and ‘‘ our only infallible 
rule of faith and practice, while if errors were found in the original 
autographs they could not have proceeded from God, who is truth itself, 
the author thereof.” 


The supplemental resolution in reference to the Bible as it 
is to-day, offered by Dr. Young, was brief but to the point. 
It reads : 


Resolved, That the Bible as we now have it in its various translations 
and versions, when freed from all errors and mistakes of translators, 
copyists and printers, is the very Word of God, and consequently with- 
out error. 


The overtures on Revision and Deaconesses were not sup- 
ported by a sufficient number of Presbyteries, but that on 
Local Evangelists was approved. 
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Houses of three prominent Prohibitionists of Muscatine, 
Iowa, were blown up at midnight, May 10. The owners had 
petitioned for injunctions to close up lawless saloons of Mus- 
catine. Fifteen innocent people, women and children, were 
asleep in the buildings. 

This was the most diabolical deed perpetrated in Iowa since 
the murder of Rev. George C. Haddock, at Sioux City in 1886 
by the whisky men, and almost equal to it for its audacity. 

The whole city was awakened near midnight by three 
terrific explosions, which shook the country for miles around. 
The fire alarm sounded and people rushed from their homes, 
thinking it an earthquake. 

Upon a hurried investigation it was soon ascertained that 
the beautiful homes of Hon. John Mahin, editor of 7he Even- 
ing Journal; KE. M. Kessinger, a retired capitalist, and N. 
Rosenberger, a leading attorney, had been wrecked, appar- 
ently by dynamite. 

Miraculous as it may seem, no one was killed, although 
fifteen persons were sleeping at the time in the three houses. 
In one house a young lady was blown through an upper win- 
dow and several others badly bruised. The lower floors of 
all the houses were completely demolished and their valuable 
contents dropped into the cellars. 

At Mr. Rosenberger’s home, which was left a complete 
wreck from cellar to roof, some of the occupants fell from the 
upper floor into the cellar, but escaped injury. Mr. Mahin’s 
residence, one of the finest in the city, is a sorry looking 
spectacle. The first floor, joists and all, fell through, every 
partition is torn out and all the windows are demolished. A 
heavy wardrobe was thrown upon a bed occupied by two 
young women, but in such a manner that they were uninjured. 
Mr. Kessinger’s house is a large two-story brick. His family 
had a narrow escape from death. A more complete and hope- 
less wreck than their home presented would be difficult to 
imagine. 

The causes which have led to these dastardly outrages can 
be traced to but one source—the persistent determination of 
these gentlemen to enforce the Iowa prohibitory liquor law. 
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They have been leading the prosecution for injunctions against 
the lawless saloons of this city; six of which were closed yes- 
terday by permanent injunctions. 

Judge Brennan, who was holding court at Clinton, adjourned 
the session and came by train to the scene of the outrage. He 
said: ‘‘I am certain in my own mind of the identity of the 
author of and chief conspiratorin these crimes. He is a man 
of means, not without brains and has lived in this community 
thirteen pears. I shall communicate my suspicions to the 
authorities, and I believe the guilty man will be brought to 
justice.”’ 

In an incisive and powerful leading article, published May 
25th, Zhe Voice, after discussing this atrocity, gives a list of 
similar outrages of recent occurrence : 


A few weeks ago in the same State the house of Elder Patterson, of 
Cherokee, was wrecked by a midnight dynamiter because Patterson’s 
son, in the capacity of an officer of the law, had closed up a number of 
saloons which were defying the prohibitory law. 


About the same time a constable attempting to serve a summons on a 
saloon-keeper at Burlingtou, Iowa, who had been accused of violating 
the prohibitory law, was set upon by the law-breaker and his friends, 
knocked down, kicked on the head and in the face and left for dead. 

Last month the office of Zhe Baptist Chronicle of Ruston, La., was 
burned by incendiaries because its editor had previously urged the en- 
forcement of the law against certain men who persisted in selling liquor 
in defiance of the local prohibitory law. 


And now comes word from Quitman, Mo., of the burning of the 
Methodist Church and the barn of a lawyer in that place because the 
members of the church and the lawyer had been instrumental in secur- 
ing the conviction and punishment of a number of saloon-keepers vio- 
lating a similar prohibitory law in Quitman. 

These burnings, explosions and assaults following each other in quick 
succession recall the partial list of similar acts of violence against Pro- 
hibitionists published in 7he Voice of February 9 in answer to a sub- 
scriber. Here it is: 


‘“The murder of Rev. George C. Haddock on the night of August 3, 
1886, by Sioux City liquor men for his attempts to enforce the prohib- 
itory law. 

‘* Assault on Col. R. S. Cheves by a whisky mob, December 14, 1886, 
at Greenville, Ga., after his speech in behalf of no-license. 

‘‘ Assassination of Roderick Dhu Gambrell, editor of 7he Sword and 
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Shield, at Jackson, Miss., on the night of May 5, 1887, by a gang of 
saloon conspirators whose corruption Editor Gambrell had exposed. 

‘*Murderous assault on Frank C. Smith, May 25, 1887, by saloon 
men at Bridgeton, N. J., where Smith was conducting prosecutions for 
violation of the liquor law.” 

During the last few months these more prominent instances have 
occurred : 

“Murder of the Alaskan missionary, Charles H. Edwards, January 11, 
1892, by parties attempting to smuggle liquor in to the Indians. 

““The tarring and feathering of Dr. J. H. Connett, by masked men, 
for his activity in securing testimony against the murderers of Edwards. 

“Shooting of Sam Small, September 5, by whisky sympathizers after 
his prohibition speech at Hazleton, Ind. : 

‘‘Murder of editor Joseph B. Rucker, of Somerset, Ky., by saloon- 
keeper and ex-Chief of Police John C. Anderson, on the night of Sep- 
tember 19, for his exposure of Anderson and his ‘ gang.’ 

“Murder of Rev. J. R. Moffett by ex-saloon-keeper Clark on the 
night of November 11, 1892, the result of a whisky conspiracy.” 

What is the explanation of this horrible array of midnight explosions, 
burnings and assassinations? It is this. There is a business in America, 
debauching manhood, wrecking homes and draining the financial re- 
sources of the nation, that will tolerate no restraint of law. It walks 
red-handed through the land, and woe be to the citizen that raises his 
hand to enforce the statutes that have been enacted against it. The 
saloon is the supreme outlaw to-day in America. It is the land pirate 
that demands all to the last dollar and the last drop of blood and that 
gives no quarter. There is but one way to deal with it, and that is to 
crush it as you would crush a venomous serpent about to strike you. 


Amownc the letters published in 7he Voice concerning the 
crime at Muscatine, we select the following asa part of our 
permanent record of Current Reform : 


A more cold-blooded, diabolical and thoroughly devilish plot was 
never conceived or executed. Even the thugs and assassins of India or 
the Mollie Maguires of Pennsylvania killed only their enemies. The 
unspeakable scoundrels of Muscatine were willing to kill women and 
children to reach their foes. 

The only lawful way to ‘‘prevent the continued recurrence of such 
outrages” is to hunt the perpetrators into dungeons for life, and then 
exterminate the only business in the world that instigates and per- 
petrates such deeds of violence and blood. 

HENRY W. PALMER, 


E-x- Altorney-General of Pennsylvania. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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Assassination, arson, death by dynamite, are weapons worthy of 
fiends. The saloon employs them all. The recently attempted murders 
at Muscatine, Iowa, and the now long lists of consummated murders for 
which the saloon traffic is directly responsible call for its prohibition, 
outlawry and annihilation. ‘‘Whom the gods would destroy they first 
made mad.’’ As slavery was overthrown, not simply because it was 
wicked, but also because it was foolhardy and domineering, so the liquor 
traffic will be in God’s good time. JoSEPH COOK, 
Boston, Mass. 


The recent atrocities at Muscatine are appalling indices of what the 
saloon is capable of doing with the rash and unprincipled elements 
under its control. The noble men who come into immediate conflict 
with this fiendish power must take their life in their hand. And yet the 
effect of human malice and rage will be to make heroes of usall. The 
final victory will be cheaply purchased though a theusand good men 
fall. Bloody persecution will sometimes do more in an hour to create 
healthy police sentiment than peaceful agitation would in a hundred 
years. The only effective way to stop those oft-recurring atrocities is to 
wipe out the whole dire business that incites them. 

W. S. NINDE, 

Detroit, Mich. Bishop M. E. Church. 


Only a public conscience all but completely anzethetized by a gold- 
entrenched whisky power which controls national, State and city govern- 
ment and the press of the land, prevents a nation-wide protest and an 
uprising of the millions against a conspiracy of deaths which in the 
fiendish outrage at Muscatine is merely showing anew its contempt for 
nation, home and human life. The sanctities of life and the rights of 
property are of little moment to a traffic which lives by destroying 
homes, peopling prisons and poorhouses, and burdening millions of 
people with heavy taxes to pay for the machinery of justice and the 
care of criminals and paupers which are the result of the licensed 
liquor traffic. 

The most alarming fact connected with this outrage is the indifference 
exhibited by public opinion. When Lovejoy fell Faneuil Hall rang with 
the protest of the flowers of New England scholarship, but to-day an 
outrage even more atrocious in conception and lawless in character is 
passed by almost unheeded by press and pulpit. 

Ah! where is the Christianity of Christ in the presence of such an 
outrage? The Church, representing millions of communicants and 
untold millions of wealth; the Church, pledged to promote the happi- 
ness of man and to bring about the redemption of the erring ; the 
Church, which is supposed to be the bulwark of law and order ; what 
has she done? If the old-time enthusiasm burned in her altars she 
would have been heard ere this from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Is it 
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possible that she also has become anzthetized by this spell? I speak 
specially of the Church because she represents millions of adherents, 
fine organization, and is pledged to promote good morals, and because 
by a concerted action she might create a tremendous public sentiment 
with a cause so just and so vital in its bearings as this latest outrage. 

Asasingle citizen of the republic I denounce not only the outrage 
and the spirit which prompted it, but also the traffic which curses mil- 
lions of lives, and which seeks to control legislation, and when it fails 
defies laws and resorts to murder to defeat justice. Am I too strong? 
Witness the murders of Rev. George C. Haddock, Roderick Dhu Gam- 
brell, Joseph R. Rucker, Rev. J. R. Moffett, and the attempted murders 
of many others who plead for the protection of the homes of the people, 
and lastly the fiendish outrage at Muscatine, lowa. Have laws died ? 
Has morality in publicsentiment disappeared? Are we to be completely 
governed by the rum oligarchy, or is there manhood sufficient left to 
throttle the oligarchy and save the nation? These are questions which 
will suggest themselves to every thoughtful man who loves the republic 
and properly values justice, the happiness of the people and the life of 
a good government. 

B. O. FLOWER, 
Poston, Mass. Editor of The Arena, 


No one can contemplate the Muscatine outrages and similar outbreaks 
on behalf of the liquor interests without indignation and alarm—indig- 
nation toward a business which respects the law only so far as the law 
serves its purpose, and alarm at the boldness of its anarchistic methods. 
The first thing to be done is, of course, to vindicate the majesty of the 
law by bringing the scoundrels to justice. We have sufficient law 
against murder and arson. It only remains for law-abiding citizens to 
see that it is enforced and that the villains are ferreted out and sent to 
jail. If the Iowa laws do not provide adequate punishment for such 
crimes they should be amended. Public sentiment has a duty to per- 
form in such cases all over the country. Let it be outspoken in words 
that are plain and which do not lack a touch of indignation. 

H. K. CARROLL, 
Editor Independent. 

Violence and murder are as naturai to the saloon as is prayer to the 
Christian. 

S. M. MERRILL, 

Chicago, Il. Bishop M. E. Church. 


Two opposing parties in the British Women’s Temperance 
Association have made the work of the President, Lady Henry 
Somerset, peculiarly trying for the past year. The conserva- 
tive faction are strongly opposed to anything being brought 
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into the work of the association but the one effort to secure 
‘total abstinence.’’ This is popularly known as the ‘‘ One- 
Thing-I-Do”’ policy. The progressive party adopt substan- 
tially the platform of the American Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and their line of effort is called the ‘‘ Do- 
Everything’’ policy. Lady Somerset, as a broad-minded, 
large-hearted woman, is naturally in sympathy with the pro- 
gressive party and is really their leader. 

Her speech at the annual meeting was two hours in length 
and was remarkable for its sustained power, weight, states- 
manlike breadth of outlook, sweet reasonableness and charity 
in spite of most bitter attack. One feels that she does not 
overstate the facts when she says: 


“If I have been called by my opponents an autocrat, and by my 
friends a leader, the reason for it is founded in the work God has enabled 
me todo. For seven years past I have devoted my life to the Temper- 
ance Cause. Many others here have done the same, their labors extend- 
ing over a much longer period; but I may say to you without egotism, 
that perhaps no one in our Association has relinquished more of leisure 
and opportunity, of pleasure and ease, of the good-will and companion- 
ship of a large and genial social circle, than I have put aside to join the 
ranks of those who march along the dusty highway of a reformer’s life.”’ 


We rejoice that Lady Somerset will no longer be hampered 
by an unsympathetic and disloyal Executive Committee. A 
large majority of her constituency are in entire agreement 
with her broad, progressive and victorious policy. 


THREE American women have recently been attracting 
attention in England as champions of beleaguered and unpop- 
ular reforms. Miss Ida B. Wells, a young colored woman of 
education and refinement, and possessing the singularly musi- 
cal voice peculiar to many of the African race, has been telling 
large audiences in the principal towns of Great Britain the 
same story of outrages suffered by the blacks in the South 
under lynch law which she rehearsed on the platform of the 
Boston Monday Lectureship in Tremont Temple last winter. 

The London Christian, of June ist, which publishes Miss 
Wells’ portrait and an article from her pen says: 
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‘‘ No savage races that we have ever read of have been systematically 
guilty of such refinements of cruelty, long drawn out, as Miss Wells 
cites from the Southern States. We share her indignation and surprise 
that the Christian sentiment of America, North and South, should seem 
to lie dormant in the presence of such atrocities.’’ 


Mrs. ANDREW and Dr. Kate Bushnell, as missionaries of 
the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance Union, have-re- 
cently completed a tour of the world as far as London. ‘The 
main purpose of this journey was to strengthen the cause of tem- 
perance and purity in non-Christian lands. Through the insti- 
gation of Mrs. Josephine Butler, they made wide and thorough 
investigations in India to discover the truth as to the alleged 
continued official recognition of vice in the Indian Army. 
The English Government has this year appointed a Depart- 
mental Committee of Inquiry and these ladies have given their 
detailed evidence. They found that the law had been a dead 
letter. Lord Roberts, the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian 
Army, who has just landed in England, asserts on the contrary 
that every attention and respect has been paid in India to the 
resolution of the House of Commons. ‘These ladies were 
told in India that there were no Lock Hospitals and no official 
countenance of vice. Nevertheless they visited many Lock 
Hospitals, talked with the inmates, and visited nearly all the 
official quarters where the legalized fallen women are housed. 
From one woman they purchased her registration ticket which 
specified the set days for medical examination and bore the 
name of the Cantonment Magistrate and the initials of the 
European examining doctor. As Dr. Bushnell says: ‘‘ Lord 
Roberts is either cuipably ignorant or very blind as to what is 
going on with regard to the regulation of vice in the Indian 
Military Cantonments.’’ The time is past when any skeleton 
in any remotest closet of the world can be kept hid from the 
gaze of all the world. The day has dawned when Christian 
women will not allow any wrong done to the weakest of their 
sex without a vigorous protest and that protest will be con- 
tinued until the wrong is righted. 


CURFEW rings again. An act passed at the last session 
f the Dominion (Canada) Parliament provides that at nin 
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o’clock the curfew shall be rung, and that if any persons under 
seventeen are found on the street, they shall be locked up, and 
unless a satisfactory explanation can be made, their parents 
must either go to jail or pay a fine, or send their children 
to some public institution. The act is meeting with favor 
throughout Canada. 


THE Kentucky Court of Appeals has decided that a pool- 
room is a nuisance. This outlaws every pool-room in the 
State. 


ONE great recent event in the temperance world is another 
State victory for Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, who by persistent and 
most judicious effort, has carried through both houses of the 
Connecticut legislature a high grade temperance education 
law. 


It is a matter for congratulation that the recent Legislature 
of Ohio passed a bill making hazing a misdemeanor punish- 
able by a fine of from $roo to $300 and imprisonment from 
six months to two years, and branding by use of nitrate of 
silver or otherwise punishable by a term in the penitentiary. 


MICHIGAN has established municipal woman suffrage. A 
bill passed the House May 19, by a vote of 57 to 25, with an 
amendment prescribing an educational qualification. It came 
up in the Senate at the evening session of May 25, and after 
some debate, in which a strong effort was made to defeat it, 
the bill was carried by 18 to 11—17 votes being a constitu- 
tional majority. On May 27, it was signed by John Rich, the 
Republican governor. It secures to all women citizens, other- 
wise qualified, the right to vote in school, village and city 
elections. Before any woman can be registered as a voter, the 
Board of Registration must require her to ‘‘ read, in the pres- 
ence of said board, at least one section of the constitution of 
the state in the English language.’’ This is justly regarded 
by the advocates of woman’s enfranchisement as the most im- 
portant victory attained since the admission of Wyoming as a 
woman suffrage state. 
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